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ANOEING is the largest allowed. It must beJsharp 
a sport so little at both ends, have no keel nor station- 
known that 
most people ES ba. 





» have an in- | 

correct idea 

of what a 

F i modern 

sailing ca- 

noeis. The 

canoe of 

the red 

man was either hollowed from the 

trunk of a tree, or-made of skins 

stretched tightly over a wooden frame; 

usually very long and narrow, and 

requiring great skill in handling. The 

paddle was the means of propulsion. 

They were light, swift, and very con- 

venient in inland waters. The mod- 

ern sailing canoe inherits the light- 

ness and speed of its ancestors, but 

modern mechanical skill has greatly 

improved its construction, and the 

sail has taken the place of the paddle. 

As defined by the rules of the Ameri- 

can Canoe Association, the canoe is 

limited in size ; sixteen feet in length 

by about thirty inches in width being 7 Seay 1 w. w. BLow’s Mystic. 
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ary ballast, and conform to such other 
regulations as will keep canoes a class 
by themselves. The modern sailing 
canoe has many advantages over other 
small sailing craft. It has great speed ; 
for its size it is the fastest sailing boat 
afloat, and often beats boats much 
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In California, canoeing was given its 
first impulse by the formation of the 
Oakland Canoe Club, in January, 1886, 
with W. W. Blow as Commodore, and 
A.D. Harrison, Vice-Commodore. There 
were fourteen charter members, and a 
fleet of ten boats. At first a majority of 
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larger than itself. Cheapness is an 
important item. After the first cost, 
the canoe does not draw heavily upon 
one’s purse. Beside these features are 
lightness and facility of handling, that 
enable the canoeist easily to reach home 
with the aid of his paddle, should the 
wind fail him. 


MORROW S CANOE 
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WHISPER. 


the fleet represented the work of ama- 
teur builders, but gradually the old style 
of boats and old methods of rigging were 
displaced by the very latest examples of 
the Eastern builder’s art. The club 
house was located on the estuary of San 
Antonio, a branch of San Francisco 
Bay, adjacent to the broad-gauge bridge 
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connecting Oakland and Alameda. Na- 
ture has here provided four miles of 
smooth water, with the open waters of 
San Francisco Bay within easy reach to 
invite the more daring. A large tidal 
canal now in course of construction by 
the government will connect the estuary 
with San Leandro Bay, four miles to 
the southeast. This, when completed 
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incapable of being lowered. In most 
cases the old boats were entirely re- 
placed, but in some instances the old 
boat was improved and re-arranged in 
conformity with the new ideas,—-notably 
so in the case of the Mystic, owned by 
Commodore Blow. Originally rigged 
with stationary keel, small leg of mutton 
sails and no centerboard, she has been 
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according to the slow process of govern- 
ment jobs, will enlarge the area of pro- 
tected waters, and open up some fairly 
good ground for short cruises. 

The first boats of the fleet could not 
compare with the boats of today in either 
speed or beauty. The small leg of mut- 
ton sails and old style folding center- 
boards have gradually given way to the 
large plate centerboard, and standing 
rigs which are made fast to the mast and 


improved, until now she holds her own 
remarkably well with the very newest 
boats. 

Undoubtedly the most pleasant part 
of canoeing is cruising, and the most in- 
teresting tales of canoe life are brought 
out when recollections of some cruise 
are revived. The first cruise of the 
Oakland Canoe Club was to Clear Lake 
in the summer of 1887. Clear Lake is 
situated in Lake County, about one hun- 
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dred and thirty miles north of San Fran- 
cisco, To reach it the canoes, consist- 
ing of a fleet of ten boats, had to be 
shipped by train ninety-five miles to 
Cloverdale. From this point wagons 
were hired, and the boats stowed in them 
as comfortably as possible for the rough 
mountain journey of thirty-five miles. 
The trip was a long and tedious one in 
the hot sun, but the enjoyable cruising 
on the Lake amply repaid the canoeists 
for their trouble. Clear Lake is a beau- 
tiful place for a cruise, twenty to thirty 
miles in length, ten to fifteen miles wide, 
surrounded by the typical Coast Range 
mountains of California, with beautiful 
forests and game in plenty. Sandy 
beaches affording ideal camping ground 
are broken but in few places by rocks, 
and aline of tules forty or fifty feet 
from the shores grows all around the 
Lake. They grow thickly together ina 
belt ten or fifteen feet wide. Many a 
tale could these tules tell of disabled 
or frightened mariners. At times a 
considerable breeze would mar the 
otherwise placid lone surface, and at 
these times those who desired to seek 
shelter found it by running their boats 
through the tules to the narrow strip of 
smooth water between the tules and the 
shore. 

The features of a cruise consist of 
sailing during the day, after which 
comes a jolly time about the camp fire, 
or elsea little trip to startle the natives 
of some country burg. Feather beds are 
at a discount when the canoe is handy. 
Drawn up on the beach, with a canoe 
tent stretched between the two masts 
and made fast to the outside of the boat, 
the canoe makes the very finest sleeping 
apartment. A cruising canoe contains 
sufficient room for necessary camp equip- 
age with a dry storage compartment for 
more perishable provisions. 

Three weeks were enjoyably spent by 
the canoeists on Clear Lake, entertain- 
ments and a regatta being provided by 
the people of Lakeport and Soda Bay. 
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The country people looked upon the lit- 
tle boats with open-eyed wonder, aston- 
ished that canoeists would come all the 
way from San Francisco just for a sail. 
Some of the boats on arriving home 
were considerably the worse for wear, 
from the mountain ride and exposure 
to the hot sun of Lake County. 

This year the club received a pressing 
invitation to come again to the Lake, 
but probably until a railroad is con- 
structed direct to its shores, and the 
rough trip in wagons thus done away 
with, the canoeists will have to be con- 
tent with a less attractive place. 

The next important cruise took place 
on the Sacramento River, and was en- 
joyed by Commodore Blow of the Canoe 
Club, A. H. Blow, and Geo. A. Warder, 
celebrated in Eastern canoeing circles 
as the Jabberwock, of Springfield, Ohio. 
They used light draft canoes specially 
constructed for the trip. The boats 
were shipped by rail to Red Bluff, a 
point on the river one hundred and 
twenty miles above Sacramento, from 
which place the cruise commenced down 
stream. The Sacramento River fur- 
nishes the best cruising ground in Cali- 
fornia, if taken at the right time of the 
year, in April and May, after the heavy 
rains, and before the malaria-producing 
heat and the savage, merciless mosquito 
begin their ravages. The mosquitoes of 
the Sacramento have a well-earned rep- 
utation, and like all other productions 
of the great State of California, they are 
far ahead of any rivals. Backing is 
always abundant to match them against 
any other variety-in the world, the Jer- 
sey preferred. And woe to the poor 
canoeist who does not use tobacco, for 
the smoke of this weed from a good old 
T. D. pipe is the only thing that will 
keep the mosquito at a distance. 

The banks of the river are lined in 
most places with fine oak treesand sandy 
beaches, affording the very choicest 
camping ground ; the current is regular, 
with no bad rapids. Farm houses are 
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plentiful, and afford abundant means for 
the poor marksman or unsuccessful 
angler to replenish his larder. The cruise 
extended from Red Bluff to Colusa, a 
distance of seventy miles, and lasted a 
little over a week. 

A cruise of a different nature from 
either of the two already mentioned was 
one undertaken, and by dint of great la- 
bor and trouble successfully carried out, 
by Geo. A. Warder and Hervy Darneal. 
The Eel River takes a northerly course 
from its source in Mendocino County, 
and empties into the Pacific Ocean near 
Eureka. Launching a canoe near the 
headwaters of this stream, the brave 
voyageurs began what they thought 
would be an easy passage down stream, 
through a beautiful, picturesque coun- 
try. The country was all there, also the 
beauty and picturesqueness, but the 
river in places far too numerous was a 
raging torrent. The poor canoe was 
dashed against many a rock, portages 
were frequent, capsizes of daily occur- 
ence, an expensive camera was lost, am- 
munition all wet, and provisions spoiled. 
Here are four days from the log of the 
cruise by Warder :— 


June 2oth. Ran the Devil’s Elbow. Not bad 
at all. Beautiful scenery. Sanhedrim mountain, 
6,000 feet high, on our right. River runs down hill 
all the time. Lots of bad places. Had to portage 
only one. “ Snark ’’ sprang a leak. Copper tacked 
it. Bad rapids; kept us bailing and jumping out 
often. Both of us wet to the waist. At 5 P.M. 
reached Watson’s. 20 or 30 miles. Watson says 
we can’t make the trip (of course). We came through 
calions today and dropped some 400 feet. 

June 21st. Launched about 9 a. M. Capsized on 
first rapids. Lost the camera, a rubber blanket, and 
hunting coat. Inthe afternoon came to an awful 
rough place, falls of some 6 or 8 ft. in height; 
walked down two miles, very broken high mountain, 
box cafion, This is the roughest country I ever 
tackled. It is as bad as the French Broad, North 
Carolina, which is practically impassable. 

Snark leaking badly. We worked two or three 
hours patching her up; will probably have to aban- 
don her, as she cannot stand the racking. 

June 22d. Let Snark down first of all by ropes 
and carried bags. Lost our big coil, seventy-five 
feet of rope ; had to cut tent ropes off ; heavy quick 
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water from three to five miles, enormous rocks, swift 
rapids, big mountains ; both wet ; canoe leaking like 
a sieve from continual pounding on the rocks; ran 
some fiightful rapids, waves came clear over our 
bows, and flooded canoe two or three times. Had 
lunch at 1 Pp. M., dog and jelly and boned turkey. 
Not through cajion yet. Will this gorge never end ? 
Saw no house today, and no man. Caught seven trout 
for supper, small ones, none are over seven or eight 
inches long, in the river. One bad mishap—we were 
lowering Snark down a fall and she went ai a terrific 
rate, and yanked Darneal off the rocks into the swirl, 
as the rope got fast round his hand. He went in 
over his head, but fortunately grabbed a rock and 
was not swept over. A coyote stole most of our 
bacon last night. All the upper river has been vir- 
gin forests of hard wood, then pine, then redwood, 
then mixed, etc.; seems to change constantly. Don’t 
wonder no one ever ran the Eel, he would need a 
cast iron or aluminum canoe. We will keep patch- 
ing the Snark and going down, till we are forced to 
abandon her. 

June 23d. Supposed we were to get into more 
open country, but the river is as rough as ever if not 
rougher. Ran some frightful rough rapids, and had 
to land twice and patch up canoe. Once we stove 
in her side. Cut sail cloth off our tent, and melted 
our tallow candles and saturated cloth. All our tacks 
are used up. Snark leaking like a sieve. We bail 
and wade, and rope over the worst places. Tonight 
we ran on till nearly dark looking for a camp-site, 
till we struck a waterfall right in a deep box cajion. 
It looks as if the cruise was ended here. Have seen 
no such stream as Indian Creek yet. Maps are not 
correct, for they show river to be pretty straight, 
whereas it is quite tortuous. We will go into the 
forest tomorrow for pine pitch, to patch canoe with. 
The country is absolutely alive with deer. We 
counted fourteen today and then quit keeping track 
of them, for we saw them in twos and threes. One 
of them on the right bank lay quietly on a rock, and 
watched us pass not more than sixty yards away. 
We could have killed eight or ten and not left the 
canoe. Never saw such a country for game. It isa 
virgin wilderness, and in all probability no man has 
ever set foot here before. Trout jumping every- 
where, but small. Now and then a big fish breaks 
water, but we have not caught any over seven or 
eight inches long. Saw several indications of coal 
today. We saw a great many hooded mergansers 
(ducks) with young broods every day. Darneai calls 
them flappers, and we drive them for miles down the 
river. 

And so on for a week, until finally 
Eureka, the terminus of the cruise, was 
reached. 

This cruising is but one side of the 
subject. The comparatively quiet waters 
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of the estuary of San Antonio furnish 
the main stamping ground for the canoe. 
Here every Sunday and holiday the 
beautiful little boats may be seen gliding 
over the waves, often freighted with fair 
passengers. 

The more the racing canoe is devel- 
oped, however, in California as in the 
East, the less suited the boat becomes 


division of canoesintotwoclasses, racers 
and cruisers. A type of the racing 
canoe is the Gnat, owned by Geo. A. 
Warder. She was built in the East 
after a model by the owner, and com- 
bines all the latest inventions in the 
canoe builder’s art. With a length of 
sixteen feet and width of thirty inches, 
the boat has a long, narrow appearance, 














A. H. BLOW’S GYPSy. 


for taking out a passenger. The casing 
for the large plate centerboard occupies 
the larger part of the floor of the boat, 
the canoe is almost entirely decked over, 
while standing sails, made fast to the 
mast and incapable of being lowered, 
complete the outfit. Speed is certainly 
obtained, but not comfort. The willing- 
ness of many to dispense with comfort 
for the sake of speed has resulted in the 


— 


and in order to keep such a craft right 
side up the sliding deck is used, which 
places the weight of the skipper far out 
on one side of the boat. The deck is 
almost entirely covered, and often when 
a capsize takes place the canoe can be 
righted and continue her trip with the 
addition of but a very little water inside. 
The drawing of this boat illustrates an 
attempt to improve the speed by the use 
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Photo by A. H. Blow 
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GEORGE A. WARDER’S GNAT. 


of three sails. It was unsuccessful, 
however, one sail taking the wind out of 
the others. 

Another type of boat is the Whisper, a 
good example of the cruising canoe. She 
is fifteen feet in length, and has a thirty- 
seven inch beam. By means of an open 
cockpit seven feet long, and a center- 
board folding up in the keel, plenty of 
room and comfort are secured. Thead- 
vantages of this boat for cruising and 
easy sailing are apparent, while for racing 
purposes the first named has the call. It 
is impossible to reach a compromise be- 
tween the two that will give us as a re- 
sult a canoe adapted equally well for both 
cruising and racing. These two types 
occur not only in California canoeing 
but wherever the sport exists. The 
strong summer “ zephyrs ” of San Fran- 
cisco and vicinity have encouraged the 
use of larger cruisers than in the East. 
The Oakland Canoe Club was obliged 
to limit the size of boats admitted to its 


VOL. xx—2. 


house to sixteen feet by thirty-eight 
inches. 

Several prizes are raced for by the 
boats of the club. The contest for the 
Mayrisch badge takes place every three 
months, and it is the property of the 
winner only until the next race, when it 
is contested for again. In the races for 
this trophy all the boats are in one class 
and the best boat wins. Of a different 
kind are the races for the Holiday cup, 
a neat prize presented to the club by 
three of its members, the contest for 
which takes place on every holiday. The 
canoes are here divided into classes, fol- 
lowing out the line of division laid down 
aboye, and an allowance is made for the 
more slowly-sailing cruisers. 

This corresponds to handicapping, a 
custom devised to encourage any sport 
by giving a slight advantage to novices 
and to recognized inferiority. Applied 
to canoeing it encourages the slow boats 
to take part in races, and adds greatly to 
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the enthusiasm of the day. Although 
opposed to the idea of having the best 
man win, it is manifestly best for the 
development of the club. For the May- 
risch badge, the most exciting contests 
have been between the Dart, a 16 x 30 
boat ; the Gnat, already described, and 
the Jack, 16 x 34, owned by W. W. Blow. 
These boats are about evenly matched 
as regards speed, and the skillfulness of 
the skippers generally decides the race. 
The Jack, ably sailed by that veteran 
canoeist, Commodore Blow, has more 
races to her credit than either of the 
others. Of boats of the second class, 
the Gipsy, sailed by A. H. Blow, main- 
- tains a supremacy. 

The Crescent Boat Club of Oakland 
was organized by some amateur sailors 


to whom the canoe represented too small: 


awater area. The large cruiser Ama- 
lia is eighteen feet long and four feet 
wide. Built like a canoe in all respects 
but size, this boat gives to its owner 
greater comfort and safety in rough 
water than could be expected from a 
regulation canoe. 

The Encinal Boat Club has its house 
on the Alameda shore of San Francisco 
Bay, ard thus affords open water to 
some canoeists for whom the calmer 
waters of the estuary of San Antonio 
are not sufficiently “speedy.” 

In our Western waters astrong bond 
of friendship exists between the small- 
est yachts. The Corinthian Yacht Club 
of San Francisco, and the Oakland 
Canoe Club have had many joint meets. 
The cut shows the Canoe fleet on its 
way to welcome the Corinthians to Oak- 
land Creek. High jinks in the evening 
was followed by racing the next day: a 
canoe race by yachtsmen was a feature 


of the occasion. Accustomed to more 
stable craft, the big boat sailors did not 
finish their race without a few capsizes. 

The growth and prospects of canoe- 
ing in California suffer from many dis- 
advantages that do not exist in the East. 
In the imnediate vicinity of San Fran- 
cisco, where naturally it would have 
its headquarters, the facilities for the 
sport are somewhat limited, and the 
means of enjoying these facilities a little 
hampered by very strongsummer winds. 
In the East, good cruising is more 
abundant and within easier access than 
in California. On the other hand, inthe 
far West outdoor sport is possible the 
year round. While the Eastern canoe- 
ist is keeping warm beside his fire, tell- 
ing yarns of past adventures, thinking 
out schemes for improving his boat, and 
waiting for the thaw, his nautically in- 
clined fellow-citizen on the Pacific Coast 
is enjoying most delightful sailing. In 
the year of 1888 there were but two 
Sundays when the weather forbade a 
pleasant day’s sail. 

The rivers and lakes of California are 
far from San Francisco, and for the 
canoe, difficult of access. When the 
railroads are extended to more of the 
mountain lakes, and the necessity of 
transporting the canoes in wagons 
is obivated, cruises will be more fre- 
quent. In the large rivers, at points 
like Stockton and Sacramento, canoeing 
should prosper, and these are the places 
where new clubs and new canoe life 
should start. With these possibilities 
we do not take too much for granted in 
looking forward’ to seeing in the near 
future a canoe meet such as that of the 
American Canoe Association, in August 
of last year, on historic Lake George. 

W. G. Morrow, 


Commodore of the Oakland Canoe Club 
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BY 
‘* Child, if it were thine error or thy crime 
I care no longer, being all unblest ”: — 


— Tennyson, 


“Wuar difference does that make ?”’ 
he said with a note of irritation in his 
voice. 

He had been talking for hours, and he 
felt he was as far from gaining his point 
as when he had first begun. 

She raised her eyes until they were 
on a level with his own. 

“All the difference in the world,” 
she said wearily. 

There was something in her glance of 
which she was not aware that gave him 
courage. He strode toward her and 
grasped her hands. 

“None under heaven,” he broke out 
passionately, “ If —if — you loved me.” 

She drew herself away from him and 
took astep back. It brought her to the 
hearth upon which some logs were burn- 
ing. She laid her hand upon the high 
mantel-shelf and her forehead upon her 
hand. She was very tired. Hedid not 
know that, but if he had known it, it 
would not have made any difference to 
him then. Perhaps it might even have 
struck him as being a favorable condi- 
tion to her more immediate surrender. 
He was bent upon bringing her over to 
his point of view. If he succeeded he 
would not regret all this season of har- 
assing suspense, but as yet he had his 
success to gain, and it was hard. It 
raised him to a certain unreasoning 
anger against her. But that was just 
because he loved her so, and because 
she would not yield to him. 

‘‘None under heaven —if you loved 
me,” he repeated. “But if you don’t,” 
he went on, “anything will serve as an 
excuse, I suppose. It may as well be 
the paltry one of your being older than 
I as anything else.” 


By Right of Trove. 
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RIGHT OF TROVE. 


He was growing almost childish in his 
irritation. He waited a second to see 
if she would make any response to his 
declaration, which-he hoped she would 
take as a challenge for denial, but she 
did not, and he went on: 

“But if you don’t love me —then — 
why, then, I say, your course has been 
one of cursed cruelty, that ’sall. If you 
don’t love me, why did you come to me 
just at the one moment in my life when 
I was loneliest and forlornest, and most 
soul-sick and discouraged? Why did 
you hearten me with praise of my work? 
Why did you take me out of the devil’s 
life I was leading, and set me here in 
sight of you, where the world is easy 
and things go straight? Why did you 
do, everything under heaven for me, 
from putting food in my mouth and 
money in my pocket, to ambition in my 
soul and love inmy heart? You didn’t 
use your age as a pretext for not being 
good to me then. Why should you now? 
What matter can a few years make? 
They don’t to me; and they would n’t 
to you if —if youloved me. Butif you 
don’t —” he broke off suddenly, and 
swept his hand savagely across his eyes. 
“The life was hard that you took me 
from,but if youdon’t love me,you’ve only 
given me over to one that ’s harder still. 
Why I tell you, a god that created a 
soul merely to send it down to damna- 
tion could n’t be more cursedly cruel 
than this, if —if you— don’t love me.” 

The woman raised her head and looked 
at him standing there, his young face 
seamed and drawn with pain. 

“Hush!” she said. 

“ No, I won’t hush,” he went on with 
another passionate outburst. ‘‘ Do you 
think a man who loves a woman as I do 
you is going to be satisfied to have his 
affection flung back at him, and then 





12 By Right 
tamely ‘hush,’ like a scolded child ? Do 
you suppose I’m going to pick and 
choose my words now? You've driven 
me to the point where I don’t care what 
I say. What do you think I care for 
words now? I’ve got past that. Once 
I thought I cared because you were rich 
and I was poor. Once I thought my 
pride would keep me from this, but now 
—riches! pride! they mean nothing to 
menow. They’re just words that make 
no difference. Nothing makes any dif- 
ference but the hurt you’ve given me, 
and that aches — God ! how it aches!” 

He broke off suddenly, clinching his 
hands and setting his jaws hard, one 
upon the other. 

The woman upon the hearth met his 
tirade with absolute silence. She was 
treating him with the patient forbear- 
ance one uses toward a passionate child 
who is beating his anger out in a storm 
of willful words, or so hethought. Her 
attitude galled him. 


“QO, I suppose you think I will feel 
your silence to be a rebuke,” he said 


with a fresh impulse of revolt. “ But I 
don’t. Do you think the praise or 
blame of a woman who has acted as you 
have done if — you don ’t love me — can 
have any weight? O, I’m tired of it 
all; deadly tired. Why did you do it? 
Why were you good to meif it was only 
to betray me like this? Is it so much 
of a gratification to a woman to see a 
man suffer what I am suffering now, for 
love of her?. Or, perhaps you thought 
it was worth all the troubie to see the 
effect heart-break would have on a poor 
inexperienced fool, who didn’t know 
what was being done to him. Was it 
such a satisfaction to feel you were giv- 
ing me my first experience? Is that 
what a woman will sacrifice honesty 
for? Well, if it is, and you have been 
laughing in your sleeve at me all this 
time, you may rest content. I am fairly 
launched by this. And you may take 
this sweet unction to your soul ; you ’ve 
given me a magnificent initiation. But 


of Trove. [July, 
it shall end here; it shall end now. A 
man can’t bear everything. If I’ve got 
to suffer, I’ll suffer once and for good. 
I won’t drag it out by miserable inches. 


Good bye!” 

He swung about abruptly and strode 
toward the door, but at the threshold he 
paused and turned, and held out his 
hands to her appealingly. 

“ Mary!” he cried. 

In a moment he was back at her side 
again, clasping her hand and repeating 
her name over and over between his 
hoarse sobs. He was little better than 
a boy, and he had never suffered this 
way before. 

At first she did not stir. Then she 
raised the hand he was not grasping, 
and laid it on his head. She stroked 
his hair in silence for a second before 
she said,-gently : 

“ Poor Harold, poor boy! 

Her voice was tremulous with tender- 
ness. For the last few hours she had 
been controlling herself by an almost 
superhuman effort. She felt herself 
beginning to give way. She could not 
bear to see him suffer ; it hurt her cru- 
elly. 

“When you will let me,” she mur- 
mured, “I will talk to you. All this 
time you have not been willing to listen. 
You are all wrong. You do not under- 
stand.” 

He raised his face to her mutely, and 
with a sudden impulse she bent forward 
and kissed him. 

“ You do then —after all?” he whis- 
pered. 

“ Yes,” she said. 

And then she found that by her sim- 
ple admission she had swept away all 
her former ground for argument. She 
had made her stand untenable. She had 
not meant it to be so. She had felt her- 
self urged on to oppose him by a con- 
tinually growing conviction of right. 
And now he would not listen. All 
power of opposition was taken out of 
her hands. She thought, What if her 
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first instinct had been a mistaken one, 
and this were the right? the one to 
survive? Anyway, she was powerless 
now to stem thetide of the young man’s 
exuberant satisfaction. He was deliri- 
ous with happiness. 

“You make a boy of me, Mary,” said 
he, joyously. 

She smiled wistfully. 

“ Ah, that’s it. Youarea boy. Such 
a mere boy; only twenty-five, and I — 
why, I’m an old woman, Hal. See, I 
can show you ever so many white hairs.” 

He looked at her proudly, meeting her 
admission with superb indifference, and 
smiled into her eyes until she smiled 
back again. His face was radiant, and 
its clean-shaven smoothness gave it the 
contour of a lad’s. He could not keep 
the happiness out of it, though he tried. 
It kept stealing about his mouth and 
rippling into his eyes. He wondered 
how Mary could be so calm. 

“T should be happier if I were sure 
it was right,” she said. “I mav be do- 


ing you an injury,— I do not know.” 
“ How could you be doing me an in- 
jury?” he asked with a fine show of 


scorn. “ Aren’t you beautiful, and rich, 
and respected, and am I not only a poor, 
unknown beggar, without a penny to my 
name except what I am able to earn 
through your influence ? Where should 
I be now if it were not for you? Scrib- 
ling away yet at my poems that no one 
would take, way up in that God-forsaken 
country ; or more likely lying across my 
bed with a bullet through my brains 
because I had n’t money enough to —” 

“O, don’t,” she entreated. 

“How can I help it when you talk of 
injury?” he retorted. “O, Mary, how 
can I help loving you, when I think of 
all you ’ve have done for me.” 

“If I thought you loved me for that 
—” she said. 

“ Why, how could I help it?” he 
asked. “How can any man helpit when 
a woman comes to him like an angel of 
mercy, and lifts him clean out of the 
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mire, and puts him into a pure place and 
makes life possible for him? Were n’t 
you the first who ever saw anything in 
me worth trying to save? Didn’t you 
discover me? Did n’t you recognize the 
something in my work that had kept me 
alive till then — the only thing that had 
kept me alive? I tell you, Mary, if I 
am a poet, if I am a soul, I’m your poet 
and your soul, for you discovered me; 
you alone. How could I help but love 
you?” 

“Love ought not to be decause of,” 
said Mary. “It ought to be zx spite of.” 

“Well, then, dear heart, have it your 
own way,” the young fellow cried, impet- 
uously. I'll say I love you in spite ot 
it all, if you like.” 

“TI love you in spite of your sauci- 
ness,” she said, fondly. ‘ Have you no 
respect for your elders, you wretched 
boy? Have you no reverence for white 
hairs ?”’ 

“ Ah, of course there’s nothing to 
say to that,” he returned. “If you 
didn’t know you were young, and if you 
were n’t sure you were beautiful, you 
wouldn’t risk saying those things, Mary. 
Come now, what else do you love me 
‘in spite of ’?” 

“ Myself,” she said in a low voice, 
with a sudden soberness. 

They were very happy. He with that 
new, keen sense of bliss that the young 
take so for granted as their own indubit- 
able right, and she with the tremulous 
joy of restitution, half of whose sweet- 
ness comes from the knowledge of its 
utter fortuity. He was jubilant in his 
possession of this beautiful woman, and 
she looked at him with the wistful eyes 
of one who has watched other blessings 
disappear. It was his first experience of 
love. It wasnothers. Shetoldhim this 
frankly, but it made no impression on 
his confident content. It had all hap- 
pened long ago ; so long ago that, asa 
matter of fact, at the time of its occur- 
rence Harold Thorndike was nothing 
but a baby-child; a seven-year-old boy. 
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Mary DeWolfe was seventeen. But she 
had never forgotten. Inthe very nature 
of things it would have been impossi- 
ble for her to forget, for the effects of 
the unhappy experience colored her 
whole subsequent life. Perhaps it was 
no severer a trial than that any woman 
suffers who realizes that she has be- 
stowed her love upon an unworthy 
object. But Mary had never been able 
to recover that sustaining sense of per- 
sonal value that is, and ought to be, in- 
herent in us. She had come in contact 
with an ignoble nature and she felt con- 
taminated. She had mistaken coarse 
fibre for fine, and she felt a distrust of 
her own perception. She felt she had 
suffered a humiliation that somehow 
set her apart, and gave her | ess right 
than other women to expect to be loved. 
It had shaken her faith in herself. 
Withal, it had put her upon the cold 
defensive, and that made her appear 
unemotional. The truth was, she dared 
not be herself. She was afraid fate 
would take advantage of her. So 
all these years she had wrapped herself 
in a mantle of reserve and now — well, 
she could not cast it all aside at once,— 
it had become too much a part of her 
nature,— but she permitted Thorndike 
to see that she loved him. Naturally 
he could not know what a concession 
this was, for he had never been caused 
to make a vow of keeping the world at 
arm’s length. But he knew that Mary 
was timid in her love, with a timidity 
that was as sweet as the innocent shy- 
ness of a young girl, and he appreciated 
the effect if he did not comprehend the 
cause. 

They went rather much into society 
that winter. People looked upon Thorn- 
dike as Miss De Wolfe’s protégé, and 
no one suspected the truth. Mary had 
such an air of unassailable dignity that 
gossip was dumb before her. More- 
over, she never gave the slightest evi- 
dence of anything beyond the most 
impersonal interest in the young man 
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himself. It was his work she permitted 
herself to grow ardent over. And 
others beside her allowed themselves 
the same privilege now. Thus, while 
she had been the first to discover, she 
was only one of many to acknowl- 
edge him in these more prosperous days. 
She had managed his début with the 
nicest tact. Now he was fairly launch- 
ed, with every prospect of a favorable 
voyage, she had resigned, to all outward 
appearance, her piloting. 

She urged him to go about without 
her, and she insisted upon his being 
seen with other women. At first he 
complained bitterly at their enforced 
separation, but he knew it was the only 
alternative, since they did not wish their 
engagement made public just yet, and 
later he learned to submit to it with a 
better grace. 

They met almost constantly at the 
various places of their common attend- 
ance, and then Thorndike always bowed 
to her demurely over the head of the 
pretty girl upon his arm, and she gravely 
returned his greeting from her place 
beside her stately escort, who, more 
often than not was a man of note. It 
was a bit of dissimulation that gave 
them food for much quiet fun in their 
rather infrequent hours of dual solitude. 

He often feigned a jealousy of this 
one or that, who, he insisted, was too 
earnest in his attention to be altogether 
disinterested, and he laughingly warned 
her not to try him too far. She never 
alluded in any way to a like possibility 
of feeling on her part. It was a jest 
that she felt might too easily become 
earnest. Her feeling tor him was of 
the intensest kind; it seemed to be the 
cumulation of the hunger of years, and 
she felt an awe, almost a fear of it. So 
she contented herself with rallying him 
on his success, and the mild form of 
lionizing of which he was being made a 
victim. 

“Tt ’s all a great bore,” he insisted. 
“TI mean tocut it as soonasIcan. I 
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would now, at once, if it did n’t mean 
bread and butter and—you. Just wait, 
Mary, until I can offer you a decent 
living, independent of your own money, 
I mean, and see how quick I ’ll retire 
from all this society rush-and-tumble, 
and invite you to share my quiet and 
see me work. One can ’t do any thing 
worth while this way. It’s suicidal. I 
hate it.” 

“It need only Jast a little longer, 
Harold,” said Mary soothingly. “See, 
what rapid progress you have made al- 
ready. You must not expect me to 
urge you to give it up before the time is 
ripe, when my only justification in let- 
ting myself love you at all is the desire 
I have for your best. It would n’t be for 
your best if I let you snub the public so. 
And besides, you can’t blame me for 
feeling a bit proud of vour independ- 
ence. Everything I have is yours, dear, 
but I can’t help feeling glad you are not 
content to settle down comfortably in 
that belief without more ado. I’d rath- 
er have you anxious for possessions of 
your own earning. I should love you 
even if you did n’t feel so, but I respect 
you more this way, and I know it is best.” 

“O yes. Of course, it is best,” the 
young man replied, beginning to tramp 
the floor. ‘‘ But in the mean time it is 
an uncommon bore to have to talk 
weather to a parcel of women one 
does n’t care arush for. Positively out 
of all the girls I know there ’s only one 
who’s worth wasting breath and minutes 
on. That’s Agnes Duane.” 

Mary flushed. Thorndike, happening 
to_be looking directly down at her, saw 
it, and said: 

“What ’s the matter, dear ?” 

Mary laughed a little shamefacedly. 
“T had thought you were going to say 
I was the only one,” she said. 

“QO, that goes without saying,” re- 
turned the young fellow, squaring about. 
“T was talking outside of you. Besides, 
I said girls—that is, I meant—I —” 

““O, never mind,” said Mary quietly. 
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Thorndike turned toward her, and 
she saw that his face was deeply flushed. 
At this hers paled somewhat. She 
knew he was cursing himself for a 
clumsy brute, and she knew he would 
not be doing that if he did not suppose 
he had hurt her. It did not hurt her, 
except as it might hurt him,— this re- 
ference to her age. 

“Yes, Agnes Duane is a nice girl,” 
she made haste to remark. “She has 
all the charm of youth. She has a 
flower-like quality, and a naturalness, 
that make one think of a garden full of 
fresh, fragrant things. There ’s nothing 
world-worn about her. After one grows 
older and has lost all that oneself, one 
appreciates it somuchin others. When 
I am beside her I always feel like some~ 
thing someone might have bought in a 
florist’s shop days ago, and that has 
been in the room so long that it really 
must be set aside.” 

“QO, I say, I wish you would n’t talk 
so,” broke out Thorndike wrathily. “I 
hate to hear you speak of yourself like 
that. I do not think it ’s quite—quite 
dignified.” 

Mary smiled calmly up at him. 

“Tt ’s much more dignified than if I 
were to pose/as an ingénue, don’t you 
think ?” she asked quietly. “Or even 
if I were to show a sensitiveness about 
my lack of youth. I’m not at all sen- 
sitive about it.” 

“ Of course not,” returned the young 
man hastily. “But then, you need n’t 
make a point of your age, either. I don’t 
feel the necessity of publishing mine, 
but you seem to feel it incumbent on 
you to seize every time and occasion to 
give yours the honorable mention. It’s 
a trifle supererogatory. It’s none of 
the public’s business when one was 
born.” 

“TI have never made the public my 
confidant,” returned Mary flushing faint- 
ly. “I was telling you.” 

“Well, that is n’t necessary either,” 
said Thorndike petulantly. “I know.” 
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“Then am I to understand that you 
prefer me not to allude to it at all,— 
ever?” asked the woman, leaning for- 
ward and looking up at him with a 
certain anxiety. 

“Why, yes. It isn’t necessary,” he 
repeated. 

“ That gives it a great deal of signif- 
icance,” Mary said thoughtfully. 

“T don’t see how,” the young man 
declared. 

“OQ, it makes one’s intercourse just 
so much more complicated, when there 
are subjects that are not to be men- 
tioned,” she returned. 

“For the nfatter of that, whenever 
there is any intercourse between two 
individuals, it is bound to be more or 
less involved,” he said lightly. ‘The 
individuals themselves are not uncom- 
plex.” 

After that Mary carefully avoided all 
reference to the subject under taboo. 
Sometimes, on the rare occasions of 
their going out together, they were 
made uncomfortably conscious of each 
other by some perfectly casual turn of 
conversation or trend of remark. Then, 
without looking at him, Mary would 
know that Thorndike was flushing, and 
he would be aware that, though to all 
outward appearence she was as conven- 
tionally calm as before, inwardly she 
was far from composed. It never failed 
to cause a certain restraint between 
them, which it took some little space to 
banish completely. 

By the end of the year Thorndike’s 
success was fairly established. The 
acceptance of his poems was pretty 
much a matter of certainty now and 
through them he realized quite a sub- 
stantial profit. Then he had some edi- 
torial work to do, and outside of this he 
was busily engaged on a dramatic poem 
which one of the most reputable” pub- 
lishing houses in the city had already 
signified itself ready to produce. The 
head of the firm was an old friend of 
Miss DeWolfe’s. 
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Naturally, with his time so occupied 
Thorndike found little opportunity for 
pleasuring, and Mary missed even his 
brief droppings-in of earlier days. 
There were certain duty calls that for 
policy’s sake he must make, and she 
willingly sacrificed her personal desire 
to her consideration of his welfare. 
But she looked forward to the long sum- 
mer. 

They had talked of going‘ up to the 
“ God-forsaken”’ country that had been 
Harold’s abiding-place in his days of 
dolor, before Mary “discovered” him. 
Thorndike felt he would like to gloat 
over his former misery ; to experience 
the bitter-sweet of retrospect, to com- 
pare his present condition with his past, 
and feel the exultant thrill of deliver- 
ance. And Mary wished to revisit the 
spot where her “life had begun again.” 

When they actually stood upon the 
old ground and saw, even in the midst 
of the summer plenitude, how bleak 
and bare it looked, it made them both 
breathe deep. 

“In what strange places we’ some- 
times find our happiness,” said Mary, 
with wet eyes. 

Thorndike looked at her wistfully. 
“ Has it really been happiness for you, 
Mary ?” he asked. 

Later he grew bitterly impatient of it 
all and wanted to get away. The thrill 
had not been as exultant as he had ex- 
pected, and the memories that kept 
crowding in upon him at every turn 
were more than sufficient to counter- 
balance the satisfaction he felt in his 
emergence from these conditions. He 
told Mary he could not endure it. 

“T’ll be melancholy mad if I stay 
here another day,” he declared sudden- 
ly, as they were standing together in 
the wan twilight, looking over the rug- 
ged hills. 

“Why, it does n’t affect me so, in the 
least,” she returned. “I rather like the 
poor old place. Somehow I am in sym- 
pathy with it. I’m so sorry for its 
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neglectedness and lonesomeness. It 
seems as though it must feel forsaken, 
and oh! I pity anything that feels for- 
saken.”’ 

“Well, you ‘ll be forsaken yourself, 
dear heart, if you don’t consent to leave 
tomorrow, for I swear I can’t drag 
through another day here. I could write 
a feeling Ode to Melancholy this mo- 
ment. I’m clean knocked out, and blue 
as all indigo.” 

So they left the next morning, and the 
summer proved a disappointment to 
both of them, for what time Harold was 
not at work in the city he was taking 
solitary jaunts into the open in search 
of inspiration, which he failed to find, 
and Mary’s few glimpses of him were 
brief and unsatisfactory enough. 

His moods were very variable, and he 
seemed restless and oppressed. By fall 
she really began to feel anxious about 
him, he looked so fagged and worn. But 
he only pooh-poohed her fears for his 
health. He was perfectly well, he de- 
clared. He was simply a little out of 
kilter spirit-wise. He’d soon be “in 
shape” again. 

But as the season advanced and he 
failed to fulfill his promise, Mary’s heart 
misgave her. She could not blind her 
self any longer to the truth that some 
thing was actually wrong somewhere, 
and as she could not hope for any en- 
ligbtenment on the subject from Thorn- 
dike, she set about discovering the cause 
of his ailment herself. 

One wretched February day he came 
in, looking terribly haggard and ill. 

Outside the wind was blowing furious- 
ly: with every gust the rain was driven 
against the window-pane in_ perfect 
sheets. Inside the logs were lit upon 


the hearth, giving out faint chirpings 
and twitterings as they burned, and 
making a “fireshine in a shady place,” 
as Thorndike said. 

He greeted Mary as usual on his en- 
trance, and then flung himself down 
heavily upon the floor beside her, lean- 
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ing his head against her knee and gazing 
moodily into the flames. She stroked 
his hair from his forehead with a gentle 
hand. Neither of them spoke for a 
considerable space. Then suddenly the 
young fellow sprang to his feet, and be- 
gan pacing the floor excitedly. 

“It’s no use,” he burst out abrupt- 
ly, “I’m all wrong and I ’ve got to 
give up. Everything is going to the 
dogs—my work and everything else. 
Do you know,” he demanded savagely, 
“that I have n’t written a line, nota 
single line, for six months? What’s to 
become of me? WhatamI todo? I 
can ’t go on like this for ever: I ’Il kill 
myself first.” 

It might almost have seemed that he 


’ felt her in some way responsible for his 


condition: he flungs out his sentence as 
though they had been so many accusa- 
tions against her. She felt herself be- 
gin to tremble. 

“You are talking like a child,” she 
said somewhat sternly. 

“Child or man, I tell you this can’t 
go on much longer. It’s driving me 
mad,” he cried rebelliously. 

Miss De Wolfe leaned forward in her 
chair, and he paused, arrested in his 
pacing by the authority in her eyes. 

“ Stop a moment,” she said. “ Re- 
member you have not told me what-is 
the cause of all this. It must have its 
origin in something. Itis not simply a 
mood. When a man talks as you are 
doing he does not do so from a whim. 
Tell me frankly, make a clean breast of 
it, what is the reason of it all, Harold?” 

“Q, it zs a mood,” he cried, with a 
certain bravado. “It zs a whim. But 
they ’ve lasted so long now I’m getting 
hipped, I suppose. Nothing is the mat- 
ter,—that is, nothing that won’t pass 
away if —if—. Lut this sort of thing, 
this hanging around and not being able 
to write at all, is driving me wild. I 
have thought sometimes that if I were 
to go away — perhaps ”"— 

“* You were away all summer,” inter- 
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rupted Mary quietly. “All summer, 
with the exception of a week or two.” 

“But I don’t mean just away from 
town,” insisted Thorndike, “I mean 
away from the whole cursed business,— 
the conditions,— the —the country. I 
mean, abroad.” 

Mary sat quite still, looking medita- 
tively at the fire. She seemed imper- 
turbably calm and composed. 

At length she looked at him, and there 
was an odd sort of smile upon her lips 
as she said : 

“Really, Harold, it is scarcely com- 
plimentary to give me credit for so little 
penetration.” 

Then her lips lost their curve and 
began to quiver. 

“What do you mean,” he demanded. 

It took a minute or so before she felt 
she could control her voice to reply: 

“ Do you suppose I do not know that 
you are in love?” 

He swung himself about with a short 
laugh. “Of course, I am in love,” he 
said. ‘Noone ought to know that bet- 
ter than you.” 

Suddenly he felt a hand upon his arm 
and turned around to find Mary stand- 
ing beside him white and trembling. 

“Don’t insult me,” she whispered 
breathlessly. “At least spare me that. 
I know,— I have seen, — I have watched. 
Don't try to lie to me any longer. It is 
not worth while. See, I have found 
it all out, what you were too cowardly 
to tell me, that you care for— Agnes 
Duane.” 

She let go his arm and stood facing 
him squarely, with her head raised 
proudly erect and in her eyes an expres- 
sion he had never seen there before. It 
made him quail. He felt himself dumb 
before it. But she did not wait for him 
to speak. It seemed as though all her 
long years of self-repression were giv- 
ing way now before her bitter sense of 
injury and loss, and’she let her emotions 
carry her where they would ; she did not 
even seem to care as to the whither. 
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“ And all this time I have been wait- 
ing, waiting, waiting to see if you had 
the manhood to be straightforward, and 
honest, and open with me. But you have 
never once had the first impulse of hon- 
orable confession. What right had you, 
in the beginning, to see this girl, when 
you found that you —that she — How 
dared you see her when you knew you 
were bound to me? It was dastardly! 
It was contemptible! Ah, perhaps you 
thought that because I was no longer a 
girl that I could not feel. One does not 
outgrow one’s capacity for suffering. 
One does n’t grow indifferent to pain.” 
She broke down suddenly, and for a 
moment stood silent, clasping and un- 
clasping her hands with violent energy. 

“O Mary,” Thorndike began, humbly, 
defensively, but at the first sound of his 
voice she interrupted him. 

“Hush !” she cried fiercely. “I know 
all you are going to say. I can.antic- 
ipate it, every word. A woman knows 
what a man will say when he has broken 
her heart: a woman knows. So we ’ll 
take all that for granted. and pass on to 
the more important issues—”’ 

“Mary, you must listen,” the young 
man burst out desperately. “ You must 
let me speak. I am a knave and a brute, 
I know, but I’m not a willful knave and 
brute. I did not tell you because I felt 
it would all pass away, and I thought it 
could only hurt you—Heaven knows it 
hurts-me enough—and I felt, I thought, 
if I could get away for a while, — quite 
away, amid new surroundings and far 
from all the old associations,— I could 
escape from it_all. I never thought 
of it as a deception. I only wanted 
to spare you. I have never for one 
moment been voluntarily false. It has 
all been a horrible working together of 
evil,—but I have tried to be true. You 
must believe that I have tried to be 
true.” 

Mary’s eyes were still fixed on him 
with that hard coldness of expression 
that they had held before he commenced 
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tospeak. His appeal had not moved her 
in the least. 

“Yes, yes,” shecriec hastily. “Well 
take it for granted that you are truth 
itself, then. But the result is the same 
as though you were not, you know. The 
result is deplorable : and we have got to 
grapple with the result. Wecan’t take 
anything else into consideration at all. 
Whether you were an ignorant boy when 
you thought you loved me, or whether I 
was a fatuous fool when / thought you 
did, or whether — or whether— If you 
have n’t told this girl you love her—” 

“Mary!” cried the young fellow with 
a bitter reproach in his voice. 

“Then you have?” demanded the 
woman with slow scorn. 

At first it seemed as though he would 
not answer. Then he straightened 
himself up, and with a visible effort re. 
plied briefly : 

“No.” 

“ Well, then, what I was going to say 
is this: If you haven’t told this girl 


you love her,” she repeated, with cruel 
deliberation, “it relieves you of one 
responsibility: you do not owe her any 


reparation. Your whole obligation is to 
me. You must hold to our engagement, 
I will not release you. You are mine, 
and I refuse to give you up. All along 
I have thought only of you, but now I 
must think of myself. I will not be 
humiliated so. Do you hear me? I refuse 
to give you up.” She paused, as though 
she expected him to break into a storm 
of opposition and reproach. Instead he 
bowed his head, and said simply, gently: 

“Dear Mary, I do not desire to be 
.released. I have not asked it. All I 
pray is for strength to cleave to you 
with my whole heart.” 

She threw back her head with a 
haughty half-smile of reckless assur- 
ance. 

“Yes, you ought to pray for that,” 
she made answer. “Because you ave 
mine, you know. Mine ‘by right of 
trove,’’”’ she added with a bitter laugh. 
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“You are mine to do what I like with, 
as the children say. I believe I am 
doing right for you too when I—when I 
keep you for myself. I can do more for 
you than she could. She is nothing but 
a child, an inexperienced girl. She can- 
not give you the tithe of what I can. 
She could not care, could not begin to 
care—she has not known—O God! 
what am I saying?” the woman cried 
with a sudden back-rush of realization. 

Thorndike sprang to her, but she 
held him back with both arms extended 
straight before her. She had the wild, 
frightened look of one who has been 
walking in her sleep, and has suddenly 
awakened amid strange surroundings to 
a consciousness of imminent danger. 

“Let me go, let me go!” she panted 
as he tried to hold her. She was tremb- 
ling violently. Her chest began to 
heave and her chin to quiver. She broke 
from him hurriedly, and in a second the 
door had closed upon her, and he was 
alone. 

He flung himself into a chair, and sat 
there in a state of helpless misery for an 
hour without moving. Then he rose 
and went to the door, and stood upon 
the threshold and listened. All was 
still through the house. He went back 
to his old place, and began a fresh term 
of waiting, for, of course, he meant to 
see Mary before he went away. 

But hour after hour passed, and she 
did not appear. A maid came in and 
lit the lamps, and Torndike took upa 
book and made a pretense of reading. 
The girl placed fresh logs upon the 
andirons, and caused the charred embers 
to glow anew. She flicked the hearth 
free of ashes, and then went to the win- 
dows and drew the curtains close. 

Torndike scarcely knew she was in 
the room. She was’ decorously aware 
of his presence, and went through the 
list of her duties with more than con- 
scientious attention. At length she 
withdrew, stooping to straighten a rug 
as she went. 
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After she had gone Torndike sat, still 
holding the open book in his hand, and 
gazing over it into space. 

Presently the book slid noiselessly 
to the floor, and the young man’s head 
fell back against the cushioned chair. 
He was worn out with waiting and with 
worry. 

A few moments later Mary appeared 
in the doorway. Her eyes had changed 
and were inexpressibly sad and gentle. 
All her old manner of mild dignity had 
returned to her ; she was once more self- 
controlled and calm, but she looked 
deadly weary. 

At first she did not know that Thorn- 
dike was asleep, but as she drew nearer 
and saw his closed eyes she stepped 
more lightly for fear of waking him. 
She paused some distance from him, 
but after a moment she dragged a chair 
noiselessly to his side and looked down 
at him breathlessly. 

On his face were all the traces of his 
recent suffering. She noticed the dark 
shadows beneath his eyes and the sharp 
angle of his cheek-bone. He looked very 
young and very unhappy. Even in his 
sleep his sorrow seemed present with 
him, and in a moment Mary felt her 
heart go out to him with inexpressible 
yearning. A great flood of tenderness 
swept over her; the sort of tenderness 
a mother feels for a child. She longed 
to lay her arms about him, and put his 
head upon her bosom, and soothe him 
and comfort him; but she did not so 
much as touch his hair with her trem- 
bling hand. She retreated into the 
shadow and waited his awakening. 

When he woke he turned instinctive- 
ly to where she sat, as though he had 
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known she would be there. As their 
eyes met he smiled faintly. 

“ Have I slept very long?” he asked 
with a pitiable attempt at naturalness. 

She shook her head. 

“You were gone a long time, dear, 
and I was tired.” 

“Harold,” she said slowly, “I want 
you to go to her and tell her you love 
her ; but first I want to say how I regret 
—how I regret— But regrets are use- 
less things, aren’t they? Still, I wish 
you to know that I am not satisfied with 
myself, and that if I could undo— But 
you understand without my explaining. 
I think I am too tired to explain. What 
I want is that you should go to her and 
tell her —I want youto gonow. I want 
you to leave me now. I cannot talk; I 
cannot argue; but I want you to go— 
to go now.” 

The young man took a step toward 
her, breathing heavily. 

“No,” he replied, “I will not go. I 
am yours. I belong to you.” 

“Yes,” she returned in a dull, apa- 
thetic way. “ Yes, I know; and I give 
you to her. Please go to her; please 
leave me.”: 

“ Really, Mary? Do you really bid 
me to go? Will you not /e¢ me stay ?” 

She nodded her head first in assent 
and then in denial. 

He turned from her despairingly with 
a dead weight of guilt at his heart, but 
at the door he stopped and faced her. 

“T can’t leave you so, Mary,” he burst 
out passionately. “It is too hard! | 
feel like a contemptible brute. And yet 
—I have struggled—I have tried —” 

Mary sighed wearily. 

Don’t,” she said. 

Julie M. Lippmann. 
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O SLEEP, — sweet Sleep! Lean downward unto me, 
And lay thy cool touch on my fevered cheek. 
Lay all thy fair length close to me, and speak 
Thy language, soft and drowsy as the sea 
That steals up tide-lands slow and lullingly. 
O Sleep,—kind Sleep! Lean down and press tly lips 
On my tired eyes; let thy cool finger-tips 
Still my hot temples’ throb, —ay, let me be 
Cradled within thy arms.— And bid me think 
Of clovered banks where long, still shadows creep; 
Of lotus blossoms lolling on a stream ; 
Of tinkling brooks where thirsty cattle drink; 
Of drowsy poppy fields.— And bid me dream 
Of her I love, O Sleep,—O gentle Sleep! 


Ella Higginson. 
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A VACATION REVERIE. 


Wirn what indifference a thousand eyes 
Have passed me by. 

Only a stranger, whom none recognize, 

Nor love, nor hate, nor envy, nor despise ; 

Scarce deemed as worthy of a second glance 

As yonder waves that in the sunlight dance. 
With careful eye 

I seek some face that will respond to mine, 

Not one is here to give me friendly sign. 


Yet here are hundreds, some of whom, no doubt, 
Had fate ordained, 

Might have been friends whom life were void without,— 

Might have transfigured me and all about. 

The inspiration of their lives and thought, 

Who can determine what it might have wrought ?— 
What I had gained, 

If, by some trifling change of circumstance, 

We had been freed from mutual ignorance? 


Who knows but yonder stranger’s heart contains 
Such wealth of love, 
As might have eased me of a hundred pains, 
And more than doubled all life’s lasting gains? 
Who knows but that we sometime yet shall meet, 
If not on earth, where life is incomplete, 
Perhaps above, 
When countless ages shall have passed away, 
We shall be friends who strangers are today. 


Oft, as a stranger passes me, I think 
What might have been, 
Had fate supplied us friendship’s missing link. 
One word had bridged the gulf, from brink to brink, 
And to a sweet companionship had led, 
But somehow that one word was left unsaid ; 
And we have seen 
Each other’s faces, but we do not know 
How much we lose, to pass each other so. 


Robert Whitaker. 
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LUMBERING IN 


‘* Now hold on tight.” 

The warning came just in time. We 
were on an empty lumbering train on 
our way to the wood-choppers’ camp, and 
for nearly half an hour the little engine 
had been puffing and blowing as we 
crawled up the steep grade. At times we 
almost stopped, the wheels slid around 
on the track, and the engine emitted a 
series of rapid and energetic puffs. Then 
we would start ahead with renewed vigor. 

Now we had reached the summit of 
the grade, and all the suppressed energy 
seemed to be let loose at once. The train 
bounded ahead, and we became pain- 
fully aware of a fact that had not been 
apparent in our slow progress up the 
grade. The cars were without springs, 
and we jolted along in a manner that 
threatened to dislocate every joint in our 
bodies. 

The track was built solely for the pur- 
pose of transporting lumber to the mill, 
and so little money had been expended 
for ballasting, that we swayed from side 
to side as we rounded the curves, and 
bounced up and down on the straight 
stretches. 

The road was but a few miles in 
length, however, and we were soon 
standing beside the track, watching the 
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immense logs being loaded on the flat 
cars. 

The trees were cut at a short distance 
from the track, and hauled down to the 
side on skids. Then by means of other 
skids, and by taking advantage of eleva- 
tions in the ground, they were loaded 
on the cars. 

Logs of ordinary size were loaded on 
flat cars, six or eight making a load, ac- 
cording to their diameter. But when 
logs of extreme length are to be trans- 
ported, a truck resting on eight wheels 
is placed at each end, and the load of 
logs chained to it, the middle part being 
suspended in the air. 

It seemed but a short time when the 
train was ready to start back for the 
mill, and then began a journey that was 
far more exciting and disjointing than 
our coming had been. The return was 
for the most part on the down grade, 
and we fairly whizzed along, holding on 
with both hands to avoid being snapped 
off as we rounded the curves. 

Arrived at the mill, the logs were 
dumped into the log pond, beside which 
the track ran, and there they awaited 
the manipulation of the mill hands, by 
whom they were to be transformed into 
commercial commodities. 
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This mill depends upon the short rail- 
road for the greater part of its supply of 
logs, for the forest has been cut back 
several miles from its present location, 
and the waterways are not convenient 
for use. But most of the mills obtain 
their supply of logs by water, purchas- 
ing them delivered at the mill. The 
woodcutter then floats his logs down 
the rivers that flow through the forests, 
and forms them into rough rafts on the 
sound. 

It is difficult to give anything like a 
clear impression of the extent of this 
business in this northwest corner of the 
United States. Mere figures convey 
but an inadequate idea. To the stran- 
ger that visits the State and travels from 
Portland to Tacoma, or sails in one of 
the steamers down the Sound to the 


boundary line, there is a confused im- 
pression of a limitless forest of great 
density, upon which the energy of man 
may be expended for centuries without 


any appreciable effect. Yet along this 
road from Portland, following the first 
highway that was cut through the west- 
ern part of the State, there is an ad- 
vance to be noted during the last few 
years. The lumberman has already made 
here a beginning on that work which 
has denuded other parts of the country 
of the green shelter. But it is only a 
beginning, and it will be many years 
before Washington ceases to be the 
great lumber producing State of the 
Union. 

It is difficult also to convey any ade- 
quate impression as to theamount of tim- 
berin Washington. Last year the mills 
of the State cut one and a quarter billion 
feet of lumber, or enough to build 500 
wooden buildingsaslargeas the new Mills 
Building in San Francisco. Yet working 
at the same rate, it would require nearly 
four centuries to cut all the timber now 
standing in the State. Were all the 
timber in Washington converted into 
lumber of the various kinds, it would 
suffice to build a city forty miles long 
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and twelve miles wide, all the buildings 
being four stories high, and no space 
being allowed for yards, gardens, or 
public parks. A street leading from 
San Francisco to New York might be 
lined with five-story buildings, two hun- 
dred feet deep, and there would be 
enough lumber left to plank the street 
its entire length and build wooden side- 


walks on each side. 

The figures are not available for a 
comparison with the standing timber in 
the other States at the present time, but 
the following table is compiled from the 
census of 1880: 


Feet of Standing 
STATE. Timber. 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
PD on heii endeecnneeisue 


45,©00, 000,000 
45,000,000,000 
10,000,000,000 
50,000,000,000 
« 50,000,000,000 
70,000,000,000 
25,000,000,000 
25,000,000.000 
22,000,000,000 

8,000,000,000 
10,000,000,000 
10,000,000,000 
10,000,000,000 

8,000,000,000 


388,000,000,000 


Mississippi 

Alabama 

RIOR 08s i Gecdcksronesievennes 
South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

EE WEED Sass accansccuniene 
Pennsylvania 


Thus we had in fourteen States lying 
east of the Rocky Mountains, and in- 
cluding all the great lumber States of 
the Mississippi Valley, an amount of 
standing timber ten years ago that was 
just about equal to the timber now stand- 
ing in the single State of Washington. 
For in 1890 Clarence M. Barton, acting 
as special agent of the government, and 
taking into account the best knowledge 
on the subject, estimated the timber of 
Washington at 389,365,000,000 feet, and 
the cut of 1891 was I,379,000,000. And 
while the amount of timber in these 
fourteen States is about equal to that 
in Washington, the total area is about 
twelve times as great. 

The immense amount of timber is 
nearly all to be found in what is gener- 
ally called Western Washington. The 
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Cascades divide the State into two un- 
equal parts, the western comprising 
about 25,000 square miles, the eastern 
45,000. The moist ocean breezes have 
caused the great growth in the western 
part, and at one time it was covered by 
a dense and almost impenetrable forest. 
There is comparatively little under- 
growth, but the trees grow very close 
together. In Eastern Washington the 
timber is found along the eastern slopes 
on the Cascades, in the mountainous 
northern counties, and in the extreme 
southeast, where a spur of the Blue 
Mountains reaches out. 

The timbered area of the State covers 
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about twenty-five million acres, and 
therefore the average per acre is 15,500 
feet of timber. This is estimated to be 
about one half of what was originally 
there, the rest having been destroyed 
by fire or converted into lumber. This 
average includes the thinly covered 
mountainous regions, however. In the 
Chehalis district is the “Fire Belt,” so 
called because the humidity of the 
atmosphere effectually prevents any 
serious fire. This belt, covering 600 
square miles, will average 50,000 to 60,- 
000 feet of merchantable timber to the 
acre. About the foothills of Mount 
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Tacoma even greater density is found. 
In the Olympic country, south of the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca, and between 
the sound and the ocean, the density is 
so great as to render the country almost 
impenetrable, and comparatively little 
is known of its resources. 

The timber of Washington is far more 
limited in its variety than in its amount. 
Fir and cedar predominate. The wide- 
branching, deciduous trees are almost 
unknown. The dark, harsh foliage of 
the evergreen lends an almost monoton- 
ous tone to the landscape. Along the 


shores of Puget Sound and in the Olym- 
pic and Chehalis or Gray’s Harbor dis- 
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tricts, the Douglas fir sometimes called 
the Oregon pine predominates, and these 
trees here reach a diameter of 12 to 18 
feet, and trees have been measured that 
reached 650 feet in height,' though Pro- 
fessor Sargent in his report accompany- 


1 This statement is made in C, M. Barton's account ~ 
of the lumber interests of the State of Washington, pub- 
lished by the U.S. Government. He quotes Fred. G. 
Plummer, of T'acoma,as having measured the trees, Mr. 
Plummer, when spoken to about it, however, declared 
that 250 was the correct figure, and that he had al- 
most been hurried into a premature grave answering 
queries about it from all parts of the United States. 
The statement and its correction are given in order to 
relieve the pressure on Mr. Plummer, somewhat. 


F. f. V. 
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ing the tenth census places the extreme 
diameter at 12 feet and the extreme 
height at 350 feet, and these figures will 
probably closely approximate the aver- 
age size of the trees. 

South of this region, in the counties 
to the north of the Columbia River, the 
cedar is more abundant. The cedar 
reaches a height of 150 to 200 feet, and 
a diameter of 12 to 14 feet. The wood 


is a dull brown tinged with red, very 
light, soft, coarse-grained, and easily 
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worked. The tide land spruce, a soft 
wood that takes a good finish, is found 
particularly near the mouth of the Col- 
umbia, where it forms an almost contin- 
uous forest for nearly fifty miles. The 
Pacific Coast hemlock completes the list 
of the principal trees of Washington. 
Maple, alder, and cottonwood, are found, 
but not in large quantities and having 
little commercial value. 

In commercial value as well as in 
quantity the Douglas fir stands first. 
The following tests were made by offi- 
cials of the Northern Pacific Railroad in 
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May, 1889, at their shops in Tacoma. 
The experiments were made with 2 by 4 
inch sticks, 4 feet long, laid edgewise on 
supports 3 feet 9 inches apart in the 
clear. A concentrated weight was ap- 
plied to the center until the sticks broke 
with the following results : 

POUNDS, 
1. Soft, sappy, fine-grained yellow fir 
2. Green, coarse-grained butt of fir.. 
3. Medium-grained, seasoned fir 
4. Eastern white pine 
5. Green Eastern oak . 


THE SKID-ROAD AND RAILROAD. 


The fir is used for all purposes requir- 
ing strength and durability, and how 
well it meets these requirements is 
shown by the tests given above. The 
seasoned stick had been exposed to the 
weather for several years, yet it had 
gained immensely in strength. The bark 
of the Douglas fir is also strong in tan- 
nin, containing 13.79 per cent, while the 
Eastern hemlock contains but 13.11 per 
cent. The demand for tannin has not 
yet been developed, however, and the 
bark goes to waste. 

The cedar is used principally in the 
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manufacture of shingles, which, owing 
to the great durability of the wood and 
the fact that it will neither warp nor 
shrink, are finding a growing market in 
the Eastern States. It is also a favorite 
for interior finish, owing to the beautiful 
effects that can be obtained by bastard 
sawing. 

The hemlock is particularly rich in 
tannin, the bark showing a percentage 
of 15.78, against 13.11 per cent in the 
Eastern hemlock. When the develop. 
ment of the tanning industry brings it 
into the market, this tree will prove very 
valuable, but at present it is used only 
in the manufacture of a coarse lumber. 

For the purpose of comparison and 
reference the following tables have been 
compiled from a variety of sources. The 
State is arbitrarily divided, chiefly with 
reference to the varieties and amount of 
timber. In the Olympic and Gray’s 
Harbor country, and in what is classed 
as the Puget Sound region (including 
the counties between the Sound and the 
Cascades), the Douglas fir is the most 
abundant ; in the southern part of West- 
ern Washington the cedar takes first 
place, though the fir is still prominent. 
In the eastern part of the State the yel- 
low or bull pine, red fir, cedar, and hem- 
lock, predominate. 

The estimated amount of standing 


timber is given in million feet, in order 
to avoid long numbers, though at first 
sight this makes the cut of last year 
appear to exceed the amount of standing 
timber. The cut of 1891 was in reality 
rather small, owing to a number of small- 
er mills being shut down, and the others 
working only on part time. In the col- 
umns presenting the number of mills,the 
daily capacity, and the cut for 1891, the 
lumber and shingle mills have been 
grouped together as handlers of timber, 
and to the last column should be added 
340,000,000 feet of lumber cut in the 
State, but unclassified as to locality. 


OLYMPIA AND GRAY’s HARBOR. 





‘Timber 
nm 
Million 
feet. 


Capacity 
Area, | Daily. Cut of 1801. 


= 
a 


County. 


735,000) 71,200,000 
110,000; 60, 100,000 
305,000) 38,750,000 
462,000) 129, 550,000 
148,000 


Chehalis 1,400 
Clallam. 2,400 
Jefferson 2,500 
Kitsap. 400 
Mason .. goo 


30,000 
70,000 
$0,000 
1,000 
7,000 


188,000 





Total.| 7,600 1,760,000 299,600,000 


SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


Clarke.. 
Cowlitz. 
lewis ..| 1,800 
Pacific .. here) 
Skamania} 2,000 
Thurston} 600 
Wahkiakum 400 


500 
I,200 


5,000 14] 255,000) 20 000,0CcO 
12,000 15] 460,000}101,000,000 
17,000 38) 1,591,000] 168,25c,000 
9,000 §| 299,000] 15,000,000 
13,0001 8,000} 

5,000 13} 391,000} 21,200,000 
6,000) I 75 000! 3,000,000 


Total.! 7, 300° 67,000 ' 87'3,071,000'328,450,000 
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250)) I 60,000 2,570,000 
25,000}| 60 1,794,000) 335,050,000 
25,000}| 41/ 2,161,000) 286,900,000 
25,000) 22) 390,000) 56,100,000 

905,000} I 33,700,000 


Island...; 250 


King.... | 2,040 
Pierce...| 1,800 
Skagit ..| 1,800 
Snohomish 1,800} 20,000}; 16 
Whatcom] 2,200] 20,000]! 27} 976,000) 89,750,000 
Total.| 9,890] 115,250|| 16716, 286,000'907,070,000 
‘ Tre , 7 ~. Ts ’ 
EASTERN WASHINGTON. 
50,000 
25 000 
35,c0O 
45,000 
35,000 
180,000 


Asotin .. 
Columbia! 
Douglas . 
Garheld . 
Kittitas . 
Klickitat 
Lincoln 
Okanogan 
Spokane. | 
Stevens .| 
Whitman |} 
Yakima .| 
Total .'37,440! 19 I15'! 89 1,344,000 263.400,000 


500} 

Soo} 
4,400 

700 
3,000 
2,000} 
2,440 
7,200 
1,000 
5» 500 
2,000 
6,700 


I 5,000,000 
11, 500,000 
16,7 50,000 
16,759,000 
96,000 _=—I,250,000 
38,000 14,500,000 
594,000 131,800,000 
58,000 3,250,000 
195,000 45,350,000 
23,000 3,000,000 
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The stranger who visits a steam saw- 
mill is apt to be impressed with the 
idea that there is some supernatural 
power at work. Lumber seems to be 
moving around from one of the saws to 
another without any impelling force,— 
piles of lumber will suddenly move side- 
ways when nobody is near them, and 
then, when in the line with the proper 
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saw, will move forward toward that saw 
as if attracted by an irresistible force. 
Closer inspection will show, however, 
that all these apparently supernatural 
effects are produced by a system of 
endless chains and rollers, perfect in 
their simplicity and efficiency. 

Taking a typical mill in the city of 
Tacoma, which is said to be the most 
complete in utilizing steam and minim- 
izing labor in the United States, we 
may get some idea of how mechanical 
appliances are applied in handling logs 
and converting them into lumber. The 
working part of the mill is two stories 
in height, and covers an area about 
three hundred feet long by fifty wide. 
At the south end is a chute, running 
from the log pond to the second story. 
The logs in the pond are floated, one 
after the other, to the foot of the chute. 
Here an endless chain, running up the 
chute, is fitted with teeth, which catch 
the log and draw it up into the mill. 
When the log reaches the top, the chain 
is stopped, and the length and diameter 
are measured. Just beyond the chute, 
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inside the mill, is a platform, sloping 
gently to either side, and with an open- 
ing or gutter between, directly opposite 
the end of the chute. Into this gutter 
the log is pushed by means of the end- 
less chain, and there it remains until 
the saw is ready to handle it. 

The band saws for handling logs are 
two in number, one on each side, and 
just beyond the platform. For conven- 
ience in assorting, the long logs are 
handled by one saw, the short logs by 
the other. When the saw is ready a 
lever is turned, and beneath the gutter 
in which the log rests, a shaft revolves. 
On this shaft are eccentric wheels that 
rise with the revolution, pushing the log 
upon the platform to the right or left, 
according to which saw is to handle it. 

The platform extends to within eight 
feet of the sides of the building. In 
this space on either side is a car, or 
truck, as high as the platform. This 
truck is fitted on top with three or four 


L braces on the side nearer to the plat- 
form, and opening toward the platform. 
Into these braces the log is rolled, and 
when in position is held in place by 
three hooks fastened by one end to the 
car, and the other end driven into the 
log. This whole arrangement for hold- 
ing the log may be moved toward or 
away from the platform at will. 

When the log is fastened, it is moved 
to a proper distance from the platform 
in a line with which is the saw, the 
steam is applied, and the car carries the 
log forward to the saw, which cuts off a 
thin piece from one side. The forward 
movement has been slow: now the car 
hurries back to its starting point, as if 
impatient to begin again; the log is 
moved forward, one, two, or three inches, 
according to the thickness of the plank 
to be cut off. 

When three or four planks have been 
cut, one of the most interesting pieces 
of machinery in the mill is called into 
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play. The “steam nigger’ seems to be 
almost human in its operations, so intelli- 
gent is its work. The hooks are knocked 
loose from the log, and then rising from 
a hole in the platform comes the steam 
nigger. It rises perpendicularly, a shaft 
of iron ten feet long, and about three 
by six inches wide and thick. On the 
side nearest to the log area series of 
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are cut from this face of the log. Thus 
the different faces of the log are cut from 
until there is only a beam left 8 or 12 
inches square, according to the diameter 
of the log. 

We have now followed the log only 
about fifty feet from the end where it 
entered the mill, and it has been cut in- 
to a number of pieces of various thick- 








THE CHUTE-CHAIN FEEDING 


spikes slanting slightly upward, and 
about three inches long. As the nigger 
rises, these spikes catch in the log, roll- 
ing it over until the proper face is ex- 
posed. Then it suddenly swings away 
from the log, the spikes drop inside the 
bar, and with a swift backward swing it 
hammers the log back close to the L 
braces. Sometimes two or three blows 
are needed, but when the log is in posi- 
tion the nigger holds it there until the 
hooks are adjusted,and then more planks 
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ness and width; but we are by no means 
through with it. Beyond the saw is a 
line of rollers about four inches in diam- 
eter, and raised on uprights about two 
feet high. These rollers extend from 
the saw toward the other end of the mill. 
Beside them, and running parallel with 
them, are similar lines of rollers. At the 
other ends of these lines of rollers are 
the gang saws. 

When the first piece is sawed off the 
log it is little besides bark, and is of no 
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value. It drops on the rollers, the steam 
is applied to them, and they begin to 
revolve, and swiftly carry the strip to the 
other end of the mill. Upon arriving 
there, a mill hand pulls the handle, a cir- 
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cular saw rises, and cuts off a piece about 
six feet in length, which drops into a 
chute below. Then another piece is cut 
off, until the whole piece is cut into short 
lengths, and dropped into the chute. At 
the bottom of this chute is an endless 
chain fitted with projections which catch 
the piece as it drops, and carry it along, 
dropping it finally in a car beneath, in 
which it is carried away. The time may 
come when this refuse lumber may be 
valuable for kindling and other purposes, 
but at present it has no value, and some 
mills burn it, while one mill, situated on 
the tide flats of Puget Sound, uses it to 
fili in on the water front, and has thus 
made considerable valuable land. 
Having followed the refuse lumber we 
may return to the saw which has just 
cut off a plank three inches thick. It 
drops on the rollers, and is allowed to 
remain there. Another is cut off and 
drops on top of it. When five planks 
are thus piled up, the log will yield no 
more of that size. The rollers are start- 
ed, and carry the pile along a few feet. 
There an endless chain running across 
the building is set in motion, and it car- 
ries our planks sideways until they are 
in the line of the desired gang saw. 
Now the endless chain is stopped, and 
the line of rollers upon which the planks 
now rest carry them forward to the gang 
saw. This saw, or series of saws, can 
be set any distance apart. At present 
they are one inch apart, and our five 
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planks, being 25 inches wide, come out 
at the other end as a pile of 125 scant- 
lings one by three inches in size. 

They have now been cut to the desired 
size, but not the desired lengths. A 
new set of rollers carries them forward, 
and leaves them beside a platform in- 
clined upward slightly. One by one the 
scantlings are placed at the edge of this 
platform, and a series of endless chains 
catches them, and carries them up the 
face of the platform. As they come up, 
circular saws rise through slits in the 
platform, cut them to the desired lengths 
and drop again out of sight. Sixteen to 
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twenty of these saws are arranged side 
by side, two feet apart, and they are all 
under the control of one'man, who by 
means of a series of levers elevates or 
lowers them at will. 

As the scantlings, now cut to the de- 
sired length and size, reach the upper 
end of the platform they are carried 
away and piled up, or sent through 
chutes, where by means of the ubiqui- 
tous endless chain they are carried and 
delivered to the planing machines on 
the lower floor. We have followed the 
scantlings through their various pro- 
cesses of manufacture. Lumber of other 
dimensions is handled in the same man- 
ner, being carried to other sets of gang 
saws. 

Beneath each of the various saws is a 
chute into which the sawdust, of which 
there is necessarily a great amount, 
drops. At the bottom of the chute it is 
taken by scrapers attached together in 
the form of endless chains, and carried 
over the fire box in the engine room, into 
which it is dropped, furnishing sufficient 
fuel to supply the motive power for all 
the machinery. 

Endless chains and chutes. These 
are the agents that perform the work in 
the steam saw mill. The marker who 
measures the logs, a gang of four men 
on the car, an engineer in charge of 
each saw, an engineer in charge of the 
movement of lumber on rollers, and a 
few mill hands to handle the finished 
lumber,— these are the men who, with 
the assistance of marvelously perfect 
machinery, turn out in a day thousands 
of dollars worth of finished lumber. 

F. I. Vassault. 
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KILLING time was my employment 
then, and in that line I was a complete 
success. How relentlessly I grasped 
a fresh young day by the throat, and 
butchered it in cold blood at my leisure! 
My favorite place of murder was in my 
bachelor’s apartments. They were ina 
big lodging-house — one of those great 
shells that, with their elaborate external 
shams, are so decoying to the lonely 
home-seeker. In there, among my cheap 
French novels, and with my hubble-bub- 
ble pipe —a genuine hookah —I slew 
the innocent hours, the guileless days, 
and the helpless weeks. I was not al- 
ways alone in my crimes. Sometimes I 


had confederates who were skillful as- 
sassins in this line, and who aided me 
in the wretched work. Among us we 
would make away with an afternoon and 


evening in short order. Our neatest 
and most effective work of this sort was 
done at the card-table, around which 
we would sometimes sit until morning, 
when my friends would sneak stealthily 
down the stairs, feeling no little remorse 
at times over the reflection that they 
had murdered the very choicest and best 
of all the hours —those which should 
have been devoted to sleep. 

I do not know what might be urged 
in palliation for my friends’ offenses, but 
my excuse was, as I thought, a good and 
sufficient one,— I was waiting for the 
Great Event. This had solely to do 
with a silver mine, which is all I feel 
constrained to tell you about it. 

[ knew few people’ in the house. The 
only man that I became well acquainted 
with among the lodgers was Silas Keith, 
and I had not known him long before I 
wished that I had not known him at all. 
lkerie is a good word for his style, and 
gruesome is a good word for his manner. 
He was white-faced, hollow-eyed, and 
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his hair was the dryest-looking and his 
whiskers the spiniest that I ever set 
eyes upon. The first time I met him he 
was in his night-shirt. He tapped at 
my door and asked me what time it was. 

“T saw by the transom that there was 
a light in your room,” said he, “so you 
will excuse me for venturing to knock. 
One A. M., is it? Why I thought it 
must be three. I forgot to wind my 
watch, and it is rundown. Thank you. 
Good night, or rather, good morning.” 

“ Have you been ill?” I asked, after 
I had told him not to be ina hurry about 
going, and had laid down my “ Sappho” 
with her face to the table cover,— for I 
had been reading. His face looked 
very bad. 

“QO, no; nothing unusual. I have 
been having another wrestling-bout with 
my old enemy, Insomnia; that’s all. 
He is very hard to lay on his back some- 
times. No matter how early I may re- 
tire, it is often broad daylight before I 
can get tosleep. Are you ever troubled 
that way ?”’ 

I lied a little for the sake of sympathy, 
saying that I, too, had had a sleepless 
night now and then. But the fact of 
the matter is, that as soon as my head 
touches my pillow and my eyes close I 
enter the Land of Nod by the limited 
express. 

“ Then you know something of what 
I suffer. Youknowwhat it is to have all 
the prescribed formulas of sleep-produ- 
cing, except the sedative, fail you. Now, 
I hate to resort to drugs. They leave 
me with less and less power against my 
enemy after each succeeding applica- 
tion. Of course you know that, still 
you cannot have the slightest concep- 
tion of the torture I have endured after 
all ; for I believe I have descended into 
the uttermost depths of the hell of the 
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sleepless. I fear that drugs must in 
time become my only hope, and they 
are, as you know, a frail one. In vain 
have I tried many influences, the exer- 
tion of which I thought might withdraw 
my mind from the consciousness of its 
operations, and suspend the directing 
power of my will. I will not deny the 
fact that my restlessness is always de. 
pendent upon mental agitation and ex- 
treme nervousness. It generally is in 
cases such as mine.” 

These confidences were not in my 
line. The next thing I knew he might 
be confessing some horrible crime to 
me. Sol got rid of him, after asking 
if he had ever heard of strong cold tea 
as a cure for sleeplessness. He said he 
had drank pints of it at a sitting, with- 
out the slightest noticeable good. As 
his long shirt trailed through the door, 
and he turned his cavernous eyes toward 
me, and again bade me good night in 
that thin voice of his, I knew I should 
have to read three more chapters of 


“ Sappho” to get him and his confound- 


ed insomnia off my mind. By the time 
I had finished reading, it was three 
o'clock in the morning. I heard slight 
creaking sounds across the hallway, and 
knew they emanated from my new 
acquaintance’s bedroom. The sounds 
seemed like those of a person striding 
softly up and down the floor. I slept 
the sleep of the just, and woke not until 
nearly noon, when I went abroad as 
usual, and on coming back and making 
an anxious -inquiry for the letter that 
was to contain the eagerly awaited news 
of the Great Event, I received the usual 
reply and went on with my time-killing. 
It was getting to be slow work now, for 
I had nearly read myself out, and there 
was no prospect of a card-party of my 
chums until Saturday night, which was 
a long way off. 

The evening post brought nothing, 
but an expressman did manage to break 
the monotony with a good-sized bundle, 
which I eyed with curiosity. There was 
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a note accompanying the package, and 
on opening it I was told in little Cousin 
May’s absurdly large chirography that 
this was my birthday, and that I had 
become the owner of a mandolin. Cou- 
sin May was always making people fool- 
ish gifts, bless her dear heart. The 
year before she had sent me a lot of lit- 
tle bags, scented with sachet powder. I 
unwrapped my mandolin and looked at 
it with a smile. 

“T have about as much use for this 
thing as a blind woman has for a look- 
ing glass,” said I, for I knew not so 
much as asingle note of music, not even 
a semi-quaver. Sol put the mandolin 
on the mantle-piece, and turned to a 
fresh novel that I had brought home 
with me that day. I found in the first 
two chapters that the story was too tame 
for me, and so I lighted a cigar and saun- 
tered out upon the street. At the cor- 
ner I fell in with my afflicted friend. 

“T am taking a good walk tonight,” 
said he. “ Perhaps it will aid me in get- 
ting to sleep.” 

“T hope it may,” said I, not very inter- 
estedly, and at the same time I thought, 
“This man is getting to be a bore.”’ 

But he did not insist on walking with 
me, as I had thought he would. Still I 
was very far from being rid of him. He 
came again to my bedroom at midnight. 
This time he was more decently arrayed, 
but he had the same thin voice, the same 
awful eyes, and the same dry and un- 
canny beardand hair. Hetalkeda long 
time, and as a result of his talk the most 
unlikely thing occurred. I actually be- 
came interested in the fellow and his 
everlasting insomnia. I can hardly ac- 
count for it now, but he managed to 
impress me and so to gain my sympathy 
as to create in me a desire to help him. 
I knew that I was too selfish and indif- 
ferent to the woes of others to have this 
sort of feeling last long, and I wondered 
not a little at myself for harboring it at 
all. I went into his room with him, .put 
him to bed, and selecting the stupidest 
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book of all the mass of rot on my shelves, 
I read for an hour in the most monoto- 
nous tone at my command. It seemed 
that his evening walk had done him no 
earthly good, and he had been tossing 
about until he had nearly worn out his 
mattress. Now he lay quite calm. He 
was not asleep,— that I could tell by his 
breathing, which was of the waking sort. 
I droned away in the most unimpressive 
manner, hoping to smooth down his 
auditory nerves, and cause his mind to 
yield itself to the soporific influence. I 
tired of this at the end of the hour. His 
eyes were closed, but the lids twitched 
ina horrible way. I saw on a shelfa 
well-thumbed volume, Macnish on “The 
Philosophy of Sleep.” I opened it at 


page 21, and read that the mind while 
remaining poised, as it were, between 
sleep and its opposite condition, is “ per- 
vaded by a strange confusion which 
almost amounts to wild delirium; the 
ideas dissolve their connection with it 
one by one, and its own essence becomes 


so vague and diluted that it melts away 
in the nothingness of slumber.” What 
an awful thing sleep was, after all! It 
had never struck me in that light before, 
[ read on and found a lot of sleep-pro- 
ducing experiments, which I proceeded 
to. put. to the test. Following the in- 
structions, I began a soft tapping on the 
edge of the table, at the same time dron- 
ing out a sort of see-saw melody, like 
unto nothing ever heard on the earth 
above, the waters beneath, or elsewhere. 
But the eyelids kept up their infernal 
twitching and the breath got no deeper. 
Then I began a buzzing noise, curling 
my tongue and pressing it to my tightly 
closed teeth. He turned his face to the 
wall, and soon I was rewarded by a heavy 
and regular breathing. I went away, 
still buzzing as I walked to the door, 
for fear that if I stopped he would wake 
and all my trouble would go for naught. 
He did not bother me for several days 
after that. On meeting him then I 
asked how he had slept that night. 
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“You worked so faithfully with me 
that I did not like to discourage you, so 
I assumed the state that you were try- 
ing so hard to force upon me.” 

“Then you did not go to sleep, after 
all?” 

“No,” he replied sadly, vainly trying 
to smooth down his rebellious whiskers. 

I was disgusted. My first insomnia 
patient was evidently a very bad case, 
— worse, indeed, than I had imagined, 
Well, what was he or his sleeplessness 
to me? People had no right to force 
their maladies upon-their neighbors, 
particularly in a boarding-house. I had 
come there to kill time, to be sure, but 
I wanted to choose my own way of doing 
it. 

For the next few days I was a thing 
of wild unrest. There was no card 
party, nor, in fact, any other kind of 
amusement that I cared for on the cal- 
endar, and the Great Event, though 
seemingly just at the point at times, 
actually refused to come off. 

One day, when particularly angry at 
the world, my eye fell upon the mando- 
lin. I had been out a few evenings 
before at an entertainment where a man 
with gray hair had played the mandolin 
very sweetly, and he had told me that 
he had learned in two weeks. I had 
regarded the statement with proper sus- 
picion, but now that I came to look at 
the instrument closely I saw that it was 
a simple affair, after all. “If I can get 
somebody to teach me to tune it and to 
twang it,” I thought, “I can consume a 
little time fooling with the strings. I 
liked those ear-tickling notes very well 
the other night. Only two weeks’ prac- 
tice. Of course the man lied.” 

I took the mandolin to a house on 
Sutter Street, where a modest sign 
announced that lessons were given on 
that instrument. A soft-eyed girl, with, 
a lot of fluffy hair hanging over her 
forehead, gave me a lesson before I left 
the house. She applied a sort of Ollen- 
dorff system to her teaching, beginning 
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with little runs that corresponded with 
the linguist’s “ Have you the bread?” 
and getting a little more complicated at 
each lesson. Well, I took alesson every 
day, and I assure you that it was very 
pleasant, sitting there with that soft- 
eyed girl, while she taught my refractory 
fingers the way they should go. After 
a while I got so that I could touch the 
strings to some purpose, and I used to 
sit up late at night, twanging away on 
gay fandangoes or soulful serenades. 
One warm evening I chanced to leave 
my door open. For about an hour I 
played softly, then noticing that the 
door was ajar, I shut it, not caring to 
disturb the other lodgers. Next morn- 
ing the sleepless man across the hallway 
came to me in an ecstacy of delight. 

“T was tossing on my pillow, last 
night,” said he, with radiant face, “and 
had about despaired of sleep for the 
night, when, of a sudden, the music of 
your mandolin stole upon my nervous 
ear. The effect was magical. In less 
than ten minutes, as nearly as I can 
say, I was fast asleep.” 

This tickled me mightily. My little 
tricks with the mandolin were about my 
only accomplishment ; and if my music 
was so soft and sweet, as he had said it 
was, it was certainly worth while to 
continue the practice. I told him I was 
glad if he had at last discovered an 
effective soporific that had no taste of 
morphine in it; but that I was any- 
thing but a trained musician, and that 
he would doubtless soon become very 
tired of my twanging, if he were to 
hear it long. 

“On the contrary,” he declared, “I 
am so convinced of the soothing effect 
of your mandolin that I came in to ask 
as a favor that you would leave your 
door open every evening when you sit 
down to play upon it.”’ 

“ Very well,” said I, laughing, “ but I 
leave you to settle with the other lodg- 
ers, who will surely begin to arm them- 
selves, if I do as you wish.” 
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“ Oh, I’ll stand all the blame, should 
there be any,” said he; and he strode 
out with a lighter step than I had ever 
thought him capable of. 

Well, of course it was all very well 
for a time, and I was surprised and 
pleased to note the highly beneficial 
effect of the music on my friend across 
the way ; but how long could I keep it 
up? Not for long, of course. He had 
gained several pounds of flesh, his face 
had regained its color, his step was 
elastic, and he declared that he was 
himself again, and that he owed it all to 
me and to my mandolin. So I thrummed 
away each night, until at last I became 
very sick of it all, and vowed, in my 
inhuman way, that I wished I had never 
seen a mandolin. 

As the music began to drop off, my 
friend became restive again. My indif- 
ference to his woes grew from day to 
day, and yet I often found myself, much 
against my will, playing the poor fellow 
to sleep. He was very grateful, and 
perhaps I ought to have continued to 
twang away, and feel glad that I was of 
some use to somebody in the world. 
But, somehow, all the good feeling had 
worn off. Let me assure you right here, 
that it is one thing to play the mando- 
lin to appreciative listeners in a hall or 
drawing room, and another thing to sit 
and thrum away to put a man to sleep. 

I had become indispensable to the 
poor fellow, so he was saddled on me 
like the Old-Man-of-the-Sea. That was 
the worst of it all. I hardly had the 
heart to desert him, and yet I knew not 
which was the most unendurable, his in- 
somnia or my enforced mandolin-play- 
ing. “If I could only get a substitute,” 
thought I, “I would be willing to pay 
for him out of my own purse.” 

But a substitute of the right sort was 
not so easy to find. I hired an Italian 
fellow from the Barbary Coast, and he 
stole everything he could easily make 
off with. Then the honest-looking man 
from Tehama Street took occasion to 
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get very much intoxicated in my room, 
and caused me to be regarded with sus- 
picion by my landlady. It would not do. 
The thing was becoming an infernal nui- 
sance. I must get rid of nervous Mr. 
Keith. Ah, happy thought! Why not 
marry him to some woman who played 
the mandolin and who would be as will- 
ing to make sacrifices as I was unwilling? 
I owed the man nothing, but still I hated 
to desert him. Whom could I marry 
him off to? It was a serious question. 
In the first place, I doubted if he would 
be acceptable to any woman, if she knew 
of his malady. But she need not be told. 
After she married him she might take 
her time curing him, and it might not 
take so very long, after all. He seemed 
to be getting much better, and in time 
he might not require the mandolin treat- 
ment. If she really loved him she would 
certainly be willing to exert a little pa- 
tience. Keith was a man of means, and 
he was not a bad matrimonial bargain, 


leaving aside his unnatural tendency 


toward sleeplessness. I might adver- 
tise him in the personal columns, and 
perhaps some willing widow would 
snatch him up in short order. “ A wide- 
awake man would like to correspond 
with a young woman of affectionate dis- 
position, with a view to matrimony.” 
How would that look? But, pshaw! 
How did I know that he would entertain 
the notion of marrying? The best way 
was to takehim unaware. Eureka! There 
was that soft-eyed girl on Sutter Street. 
I would introduce them, and he might 
fall in love with her. That was the best 
plan I could devise. 

Full of my great matrimonial project, 
I grasped the first opportunity to put it 
into working order. I took Keith with 
me to the soft-eyed girl, on some pre- 
tense or other, and he became interested 
in her at their first meeting. 

“What a lucky stroke,” thought I. 
And yet, somehow, I was not altogether 
pleased when on my next meeting with 
the trim little mandolin teacher she re- 
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marked that “ Mr. Keith was one of the 
most entertaining men she had ever 
met.” 

Why I was not pleased I did not un- 
derstand. Yet I remember quite dis- 
tinctly that I ground my heel into the 
gravel walk and changed the subject. 
Whatever the feeling was, it seemed to 
have disappeared next day, for I man- 
aged to arrange another meeting of the 
two. It was not long before they became 
good friends, and it soon looked as if 
they might become something more. 
She entranced him with her sweet 
strains from the mandolin. “It will not 
be long,” thought I, “before my strug- 
gle with insomnia will be over. It has 
been almost as bad as though I were 
afflicted with the dread malady myself.” 

Just at this time the Great Event 
bobbed up on the horizon as an abso- 
lute certainty. I had been at one stroke, 
as it seemed, lifted above cheap board- 
ing-houses, and all that they implied, 
and was now ready for a career in the 
financial arena such as I had long pic- 
tured to myself as the ideal life fora 
moneyed man. By making a few lucky 
moves among the chessmen on. the 
stock exchange, I could retire in a year 
or two, if I chose, or I could keep on at 
the game until I should amass a fortune 
of which a Vanderbilt might not feel 
ashamed. 

My first few sallies among the bulls 
and bears did not make me a million- 
aire. In fact, they threatened to drive 
me to hard labor or strong drink. One 
night, after a particularly rough time of 
it among the animals of the exchange, I 
went home, feeling more blue than blue. 
I picked up the mandolin and opened 
my door. ‘‘ No matter how down on 
my luck I may feel,” thought I, “I will 
lull that poor Keith to sleep. He is in, 
of course. He is always in. So I will 
give him ‘Old Madrid,’ and send him 
off.” 

When I had finished playing, I went 
out upon the street. Glancing ata 
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tower clock near by, I was surprised to 
find that it was still early. Somehow 
my steps took me toward Sutter Street. 
On the way another blue wave swept 
over me. It had been an infernally 
rough day. Had those bears burned 
brimstone under me they could not 
have made me feel with any keener ap- 
preciation the fact that the devil’s 
chosen haunt was not far away from 
their pit. Well, I had still a snug little 
fortune left out of the wreck. Perhaps 
the thing to do now was to let the bears 
have their old pit all to themselves. 
Just as I reached the soft-eyed girl’s 
gate, to which I turned with a feeling of 
flight from the bad old world that had 
been giving me such hard knocks, I saw 
two figures coming down the walk. Re- 


vealed by the gaslight, their faces turned 
out to be the hairy one of Keith, whom 
I had so religiously put to sleep, as I 
thought, a half-hour before, and the 
round, peachy one of the soft-eyed girl. 


I shrank into the shadow, and as they 
passed I heard him speak to her in a 
tone of voice that was so tender that it 
caused her eyelids to droop and made 
me feel like knocking him down. 

They walked away up the street. I 
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hung around the house until they re- 
turned, and it was the worst half-hour 
of my whole life, that spent waiting for 
I did not let them 
see me, of course, but I had altogether 
too good a view of them from across the 
street. They lingered in the doorway 
and talked and talked, until I became 
firmly convinced that something ought 
to bedone. Just whenI was almost on 
the point of doing that something and 
rendering myself still more ridiculous 
than I had yet done, he tore himself 
away. 

I did not thrum on the mandolin the 
next night, you may be sure. I went, 
instead, to the house on Sutter Street. 
And the next night, and the next. 

It was out of the question — was it 
not ?—that she should marry such a 
man as he? Why, he cannot sleep a 
wink unless some one plays the mando- 
lin for him or doses him with morphine. 
What a husband he would have been 
for her! I am mean enough to reflect 
that there are plenty of other mandolin 
players in the State of California, from 
which he may choose. 

Of course I pity him. I can afford to. 
For the soft-eyed girl is mine. 

Frank Bailey Millard. 
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“ WHERE shal! we go for something 
new ?”’ 

It was in the Santa Ynez Valley, Cal- 
fornia, and a party of six sat on a hotel 
veranda. The speaker was a tall, broad- 
shouldered Englishman, registered, “ T. 
Jeff. N. Bronson.” His sister was the 
tall young blonde. The elderly couple 
were, as published by the register, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harker, San Francisco. Their 
dark-eyed daughter, Elsie, sat beside 
Edward L. James, M.D., New York,— 
who was, as the register did not state, 
her cousin, and myself. 

As we talked, a man in once blue over- 
alis listened. Presently, stepping for- 
ward awkwardly but without hesitation, 
he drawled : — 

“ Tsay, s’posin’ yuh let me pilot 
yuhs toa first-rate place. Ther hain’t 
many people ben thar, but et ’s fine, I 
tell yuh. Y’ ever hear o’ Pint Concep- 
tion?” 

“Yes, it’s on the maps,” said Jeff. 

“It is a dangerous rocky point, hav- 
ing on it a light-house, which is all, ] 
think,” said Mr. Harker. “I never 
heard of any one going there.”” Turn- 
ing to the man, “ Is there a hotel?” 

“No, yuhs’d hev to camp. Like ’s 
not yuh wouldn’t like et, but I som’ a’ 
ruther reckon yuh would. Yuh see et’s 
’n awful rough place, with har’ly noth- 
in’ but rocks ’n’ sand fur miles, an’ 
sometimes win’s ’n’ fogs is putty bad, 
but mos’ times th’ weather’s fine, an’ 
th’,people ’t the light-house ’Il most eat 
yuhs up, they ’ll be so glad t’ see yuh.” 

“ But what can we do,” asked Jeff, 
shrugging himself in his close-fitting 
jacket. “Any shooting? I haven't 
tried my three barreled gun yet.” 

“ Any beach ?”” — “Any bathing ?”’— 
“Any flowers, or ferns?’ from the 
women. 
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“QO, lots o’ things. I jest tell yuh 
now, folkses, yuhs’d better make up 
yr minds t’ go. It’s a day’s trip t’ 
g’long th’ coast, another day t’ come 
back, an’ yuh orter stay at least a week. 
I won't charge yuh nothin’ but what 
yuh think’'s right, so we won’t split 
‘bout prices. It’s the fun I’m arter ’s 
much ’s anythin’.” 

“But what is the fun to be?” per- 
sisted Jeff. ‘ You have not told us that 
yet. I don’t want to come all the way 
from Texas for sport, and be disap- 
pointed.”’ 

“T reck’n, boss, yuh come frum fur. 
der ’n Texas ; leastwise, I jedge so from 
the cut o’ y’r overhauls.” 

Such a term applied to that perfect 
sample of London tailoring! We all 
laughed, and Jeff took a short turn 
across the veranda, bringing up again 
with the question, — 

“But, man,” with a broad a, “is there 
anything to shoot ?”’ 

“Ever hunt much?” was the evasion, 
although the manner indicated respect- 
ful interest. 

Jeff sat down with a smile, and softly 
ejaculated, “ Next,” while Miss Geor- 
gia’s low “Impertinent!”’ came to my 
ears. 

“T feel sure we should like it,” said 
Elsie, “ but won't you please tell us 
what you think we would enjoy, Mr.—.” 

“ Johnson ’s my name, Miss. Henry 
Johnson. Mos’ gen’rally called Hank.” 

Elsie inclined her head with a most 
respectful manner, then inquired, “ Are 
there deer, or bears, or other wild ani- 
mals ?”’ 

“Wull, yuh don't hev t’ go a-beggin’ 
fur nothin’ t’ eat, ef yuh’ve a gun, ’n’ 
know how t’ use et,” with a glance at 
Jeff. “There’s lots o’ deer in the hills, 
an’ th’ biggest bar I ever seen was killed 
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thar. An’ quail yuhc’n hear a screechin’ 
aroun’ anywhar. Wil’ cats ’n’ coyotes 
don’t turn up a missin’ nuther. Then 
there’s fine fishin’ off’n the rocks, an’ 
all sorts of sea animals ’n’ birds a-float- 
in’ ’n’ a-flutterin’ roun’ fur yuh t’ look 
et when yuh git tired. Ef you like a- 
pickin’ shells ’n’ purty stones, 'n’ Injun 
relics, yuh ll get et all thar.” 

“ Really, now, that is fine,” said Jeff. 
“ We had better go. I want to show 
you Californians that an Englishman 
can shoot. Besides, those Indian relics, 
— When can we start ?” 

“T say, boss,” drawled Hank, with an 
earnest stare, “y’re the best natered 
Englishman I ever seen. Mos’ on ’em 
would ’a’ bin hoppin mad afore this.” 

Thirty-six hours after, at 6 o’clock, A. 
M., we were ready to start. Mr. and 
Mrs. Harker, Elsie, and I, occupied an 
open carriage, while Jeff and Georgia 
were on horseback. 

On the high seat of a farm wagon sat 
Hank and his wife. The wife we had 
engaged, “sight-unseen,” on Hank’s 
recommedation, for cook. We knew 
this was hazardous, but our first im- 
pression was a relief, as Uncle John 
exclaimed,— 

“She must be a good cook, for God 
never created any one without some 
redeeming quality.” 

“What a figure for my sketch-book,” 
said Georgia. “Cross eyes, crooked 
mouth, round shoulders, brown skin, 
and such queer attire. Her name is 
Marguerite.” 

“But notice the mass of beautiful 
curling brown hair,” said Jeff. 

“And which is more important,” 
added Aunt Minnie, “her dress though 
queer is clean, and ironed without a 
wrinkle.” 

The wagon was loaded with tents, 
boxes of provisions and cooking uten- 
sils, rolls of blankets, bales of hay, sacks 
of barley, and so forth. 

“Wull, I reck’n we hain’t forgot 
nothin’,— by jinks, whar’s the pups!” 
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Placing two fingers in his mouth, he sent 
forth a long, shrill whistle, and around 
the corner bounded two ordinary look- 
ing hounds. 

“Are those the best dogs you can 
get?” inquired Jeff, leaning over with 
a critical look. 

“Ef yuh know any better, bring ‘em 
along,” complacently drawled Hank, 
gathering up his reins. 

“QO, them’s good; they'll bay any 
deer yuh’ll start,” volunteered a by- 
stander. 

“T guess so,” laughed Hank torment- 
ingly. 

Clear, fresh, and sweet, was the morn- 
ing. A cool,perfumed atmosphere pen- 
etrated the senses with soft intensity. 
The noise of our wheels and hoofs 
seemed profanity, at an hour when 
nature had stilled even the breezes, as 
if listening to the glad morning thrills 
of the meadow-larks, answered from the 
tree-tops with carols by many voices. 
The grass in places was still green, and 
some belated flowers awaited the sun to 
open the folded petals. The dew spread 
as a gauzy covering over all, but was 
crushed into the dust by the unthinking 
tread of our horses. The fields of ripen- 
ing grain seemed covered with an airy 
down, which was in reality the multi- 
tude of sharp spikes on the bearded 
heads. 

On we drove, past broad patches of 
wild mustard in beautiful canary-colored 
bloom ; fields of new-mown hay ; wide- 
spreading orchards ; the historic Santa 
Ynez Mission ; and then the Santa Ynez 
River, which we found to be but a little 
rippling stream, wandering here and 
there over a broad, sandy bed, which 
lay between the high banks. It is a 
mighty, impassable torrent during the 
winter rains. 

The sun grew warm, and we welcomed 
the forest’s thick shade,— long avenues 
of oaks with branches closed overhead, 
made more soft and dreamy by the lace- 
like hangings of pale moss. In their 
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shade the banks still: glowed with mari- 


posas, larkspurs, roses, and many other 
wild flowers. 

We lunched by the wayside, then con- 
tinued our journey through vales, over 
mountain-tops, lingering briefly at the 
grand Gaviota Pass, cleft by some giant 
stroke of nature, and carven by the 
hand of ages. Soon after we came to 
the seaport, Gaviota, and the rest of our 
journey lay beside the ocean. 

At five o’clock we stopped within a 
mile of the light-house. Sand-hills, 
some dry grass, and in places a brushy 
growth, with low mountains in the far 
distance on one side, and a vast ocean 
on the other. The only relief to the 
bleak solitude was the group of houses 
on the distant Point, and some bands of 
cattle grazing here and there. A pier- 
cing wind from the ocean met us, and 
from the horizon rolled a bank of fog. 
My heart sank as I thought of the dis- 
comfort in store for the ladies, but 
Hank’s cheery drawl was blown to us: 

** Now, don’t yuh be a frettin’ bout 
the weather. I’ll bet yuh what yuh 
will, yuh’ll like et tomorrow. 
camp over there in a holler that some 
Injuns dug out. It’s a facin’ th’ ocean, 
’n’ clus to a spring, an’ yuh won't feel 
the win’ there at all.” 

So it proved. Wesoon had a roaring 
camp-fire, and while our little brown 
Marguerite prepared supper, we put up 
thetents. Supper eaten, and the horses 
picketed, we left the ladies, for a call at 
the light-house. The first assistant, 
who was keeping watch, gave us a cor- 
dial greeting. and seemed to take pleas- 
ure in showing us his glittering sanc- 
tum. 

The coast of California is in the 
Twelfth Light-house District of the 
United States. The light at Point Con- 
ception is one of the most important. 
It was established in 1855, but was re- 
built with the adjoining cottage in 1882, 
at an expense of $85,000.00. The tower 
was formerly on the keeper’s house, 
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which stands on the top of the bluff, 
but it was demonstrated that the light 
could be seen better from its present 
elevation. 

From the ocean side is seen a high 
point, on which are the dwellings of the 
keeper and assistants. 127 feet below 
the keeper’s house, and about sixty feet 
above the water, is a small plateau, on 
which is the light-house ; a white build- 
ing, behind which rises the low tower. 
To the left is the cottage for the assist- 
ant keeper, and nearer the ocean are the 
fog signal buildings. All are painted 
white except the lantern, which is black. 
There are nineteen buildings in all. 

We entered the hall of the light- 
house. On each side is a room, neatly 
finished in pine and redwood. Care- 
fully stored in these are lamp wicks, 
chimneys, and all necessary appurten- 
ances of the light-house. We climbed 
the winding stairs in the tower, to the 
revolver. Enclosing this is a wall of 
plate-glass panels, one half-inch in thick- 
ness. The revolver is of glass prisms, 
and six tons in weight. It is moved by 
clockwork, the key of which is like a 
grind-stone handle, and weighs six 
pounds. The main combination of 
weights is 185 pounds; the heaviest 
used is 272 pounds. Although so large, 
the machinery is finely adjusted, and a 
slight thing,—a bit of feather, or even 
particles of dust,—will disturb its ac- 
tion. At times the surf affects it, by 
jarring the tower. It is, however, regu- 
lated by a governor. It revolves once 
in eight minutes, and flashes a white 
light every thirty seconds. Inside the 
revolver is the lamp, which is one of 
the first order. It burns five wicks, in 
coal oil. The height from the base of 
the structure to the lantern’s center is 
39 feet. 

The fog-signal is a twelve-inch steam 
whistle, giving a blast of eight seconds, 
with an interval of fifty-two seconds. 

It was ten o’clock before we had 
learned all this, and it was Hank who 
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first remembered that the ladies were 
alone. 

“ T reck’n them women folks won’t be 
skeered. Mag, she kep’ the pups.” 

We walked rapidly campward ; and 
when nearing the blazing fire, heard a 
shrill voice call. — 

“ Hen-r-y, is that yeou?” 

“Hullo, Mag! Got anythin’ fur ’s 
t’ eat?” 

“Eat! Yuh’d orter eat wher’ yuh 
spen’ y’r evenin’s ; an’ yeou jest cap the 
climax when y’u call me Mag. We ’ve 
all ben awfully skairt. How'd yeou 
know but a bar ’d be arter us?” 

Our ladies were advancing to meet 
us, and the dogs leaped joyously ; but 
Marguerite remained seated ona box, 
driving skyward streams of brilliant 
sparks, by quick, impatient strokes with 
a long stick on the burning logs. Her 
hair fell loosely from under a red ker- 
chief, which was knotted at the chin. 
Grotesque she looked, as she turned 
her odd little face toward us for an 
instant, then resumed her pyrotechnics. 

“ Why, Marguerite, ther’ hain’t a bar 
‘ithin a hundr’d mile o’ yuh.” 

He strode forward good naturedly, 
took her stick, and turning over a log, 
sent out such a blaze and shower of 
sparks that she hurriedly left her seat. 

* See here, Mr. California,” said Jeff, 
“do you mean that?” 

In a loud aside Hank answered, — 

“Young man, when you git marrit, 
yuh ‘ll soon find out thet ther ’s times 
when et’s parfectly necessary to lie to 
a woman.” 

Further reproofs were silenced by our 
profuse apologies and promises. 

I awoke early, and whispering to 
Jeff, quietly slipped out with him, and 
over to the edge of the bluff. From the 
dim faraway distance came the waters, 
beautiful in soft coloring, seductive in 
their seeming repose. But nearer rose 
the soft swells, and still nearer gathered 
the waves. Long lines of sea-birds sped 
past; others settled on the rocks or 
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hovered around watching for prey. Some 
sea-lions lay on the rocks, and others 
floated lazily. To the north was the 
bold Point Conception, with its white, 
life-preserving cap. Dimly but distinct- 
ly outlined in the lower distance were 
the islands of Santa Barbara. A dusky 
vessel was in view, and we wondered by 
whom peopled. 

“Didnt I tole yuh so?” and Hank, 
appearing, pointed to where the horizon 
was reddening with the rising sun. Ex- 
actly on time he peeped from under the 
rose-tinted clouds, and the curtains of 
white and gold that I thought so bril- 
liant a moment before were nowhere. 

“ Bright! I sh’d say! Must ’a’ hed 
su’thin’ bett’r ’’n soft soap or brick dust. 
But them horses ’Il git mad if I don’t 
git ’em ther beefsteak. Ef yuh want 
to swim, the cove’s down thar b’ the 
whalin’camp. Don’t yuh try’t here, ’r 
yuh ’ll go to heaven ’thout sayin’ good- 
by t’ y’r frien’s,—’count o’ the strong 
undertow.” 

We had a fine plunge, and returning 
along the beach, filled our pockets with 
beautiful shells, to charm away reproach- 
es in case we were late. But Elsie and 
Georgia met us, saying we were just in 
time for a hot breakfast of fresh fish 
caught by Uncle John and Hank. Oh, 
the joy of living! 

We were all to visit the light-house, 
and waited for low tide that we might 
go by the beach. Hank led the way to 
find the trail, which was indeed neces- 
sary, for never a footprint remains that 
the waves, jealous of their solitude, can 
wash away. 

We helped the ladies over the low 
rocks, drew them to the tops of higher 
ones, and lifted them down on the other 
side. ‘ You sweet, helpless creatures,” 
said Uncle John. “I wonder, if you 
were alone, could you ever get there.” 

“No, John, I never could,” replied 
Aunt Minnie solemnly. “It would be 
entirely impossible for me to go over 
those rocks without help.” 
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We came, however, to a beautiful lit- 
tle cove, where the high rocky bluffs 
almost met in the foreground, and our 
way lay very narrow and rough around 
their perpendicular sides, climbing high 
above the deep water and lashing waves. 
It grew more and more impossible to 
give help, and before we had reached 
the farther side the ladies were each 
climbing bravely alone. Once more on 
the beach, poor, tired Aunt Minnie 
“(hoped the worst was over” ; but a lit- 
tle farther on was a ladder, above which 
were shelving rocks, to the distance of 
thirty or forty feet, up which we had to 
climb almost perpendicularly. Seated 
on the top, her first words were: “Is 
there any other way to return to camp’? 
I will never, no never, risk my life on 
that trail again.” Yet,—so do great 
things become insignificant by practice, 
— I saw her several times after willingly 
zo up and down over the same rocks. 

‘Stay here for lunch,” was our invi- 
tation at the cottage’ and we will all 
go for the afternoon to North Beach, 
which lies between here and Point Ar- 
guella. There you will find beautiful 
pebbles and shells.” 

So Hank was dispatched to camp, to 
save his wife anxiety. 

While awaiting lunch, we found much 
that was entertaining. Shells of almost 
every variety known along the coast had 
been gathered, freed from epidermis, 
and sometimes polished, and now decor- 
ated the little parlor, — abalones, reveal- 
ing every hue in their smooth transpar- 
ent surfaces; the dull white Chorus 
Belcheri, with jagged spiral cone; smooth 
and wrinkled purpura; turban shells, 
top shells, rice shells, chitons, limpets, 
and many others ; fine sea-mosses, queer 
bones and teeth from whales, sharks, 
and other of the sea inhabitants ; pelican 
and sea-gull wings, deer horns, rugs 
from the wild cat, fox, coyote, and sea- 
lion. 

Below the fog-signal buildings the soil 
takes the appearance of a hardened clay 
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conglomerate, very rough, as if petrified 
suddenly during some mighty churning 
process. In the midst of this is a hole 
about five feet deep and five feet in di- 
ameter. A passage large enough for a 
man to crawl through leads in a wind- 
ing course down to the ocean. We won- 
dered how this came there. One sug- 
gested an extinct volcano. Hank said 
it was only a hole with rock thrown 
around it ; while some one else supposed 
it was originally dug for a cistern. 

One wild day I stood by this opening 
with Georgia. The surf was swollen 
angrily, and, instead of lapping and 
washing around the bluff and gently 
sprinkling its sides, the waves gathered 
in terrific force and hurled themselves 
madly at the rocks, showering the Point 
with spray. The windows of the houses 
were glazed with salt ; nooks into which 
we had found our way on other days 
were inaccessible; and the large rocks 
at the foot of the trail were completely 
covered by the breaking waves, and 
seemed drifts of snow. The hole was 
filled with a fierce cannonading by the 
surf, mingled with wild, uncanny whist- 
lings, as the wind forced its way in and 
out; while ever and anon a burst of 
snowy salt spray would fill it, and dar- 
ingly shower us. 

We went to the farther side of the 
cliff and found a magnificent scene. 
Shelving rocks are there piled regularly 
one above another to the height of about 
sixty feet, forming a little bight, which 
is filled with deep waters. At this time 
the waves seemed at war with each 
other, sending bits of dry foam flying 
like missiles in battle. It was daring to 
remain there in the gale, yet for a long 
time we sat, thoughtless of all except 
the scene. Every now and again came 
rolling from the deeper depths great 
gathered billows. With a fearful majesty 
one would sweep toward us, its roar 
growing louder and more loud, its crest 
lifting more boldly at every pace. Little 
shoots of spray would begin to be sent 
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forth like flashes from sharp-shooters. 
Increasing as it neared, it would at last 
roll over all the lesser, rioting waves, 
and with mighty power break against 
the rocks, losing itself for a time in an 
upward flight. 

Then from every ledge poured a 
snowy cascade. Half hiding them, a 
gauze-like shower of spray fell from 
above, and whirled from a turn in the 
rocks. Wreathing this ethereal veil 
hung a rainbow. 

Starting for North Beach, we climbed 
the hillside stairway of one hundred and 
eighty-one steps. Rest three times is 
the rule, and sit down at the top while 
viewing the scene, —a bird’s eye view 
of the light-house, our camp, and the 
coast-line. To the north the coast is 
marked, as below, with precipitous banks 
sometimes rocky to the water’s edge, 
but here and there bordered with a strip 
of yellow beach. Clear-cut, sharp out- 
lines, colored in strong browns, yellows, 
grays, and greens, gradually blending 
into soft rose, violet, and heliotrope, 
curved and ending inthe sea. This was 
Point Arguella. 

An invitation to dine soon at the keep- 
er’s house was accepted, and we passed 
on, over the sand-dunes of the hill-top, 
where we could not but loiter. 

Trailing over the dry sand were beau- 
tiful purple tinted abronias, the round- 
faced convolvulus, and other bright 
flowers. Sometimes we crossed high 
mounds, which were composed less of 
sand than of shells and bones, bleached 
and made brittle by the sunshine and 
storms of years ; oyster, mussel, and the 
pretty butterfly shells being the most 
common. 

In other places the wind had driven 
the sand, leaving exposed little stretches 
of hard earth. Here we would find 
scattered among the small stones arrow 
and spear heads in different styles and 
degrees of perfection. We wandered 
among these relics like children at play, 
calling for each other's admiration or 
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envy at some unusual find ; speculating 
the while on the aborigines, and their 
manner of life. We could imagine them 
gathered around the glowing camp fire, 
their swarthy faces bent over the stones 
they were shaping for errands of death. 
Of what did they talk, and what did 
theythink? Did they ever, after eating 
the fish, notice the delicacy of the shells 
or their beautiful sculpturing? Did 
they ever examine and wonder at the 
curious format‘on of their giant-chitons, 
and speak of the valves as butterflies ? 

On our return from North Beach, in 
the late afternoon, we carried choice 
shells, shining pebbles, sea-weed, a brace 
of curlew, and some fish. Besides which, 
we were each forced to carry specimens 
of asphaltum, which adhered lovingly 
wherever it came in contact. It lies in 
great black patches on and under the 
sand. Elsie discovered it unexpectedly : 
she was resting, her fingers digging care- 
lessly in the sand, when suddenly they 
touched a soft substance. She sprang 
with a scream, thinking of sea animals, 
but joined in our laughter at sight of her 
badly besmeared fingers. 

The fog settled like rain that night, 
and from the distance came the dull roar 
of the horn; but a gay though weary 
party gathered around Hank’s brilliant 
fire. Stories were told, songs were sung 
to an accompaniment by the crackling 
fire, whispering wind, and murmuriug 
water, while often some full chorus would 
rise onthe night air and drown nature’s 
harmony. The while we cleaned and 
oiled guns, assorted ammunition, and 
whetted knives. We were to start earlv, 
while the ladies would dream on of our 
triumphant, heavily-laden return, and 
venison chops to follow. Georgia was 
promised her choice of the first day’s 
antlers, and other trophies. Around the 
next evening’s camp-fire, each was to 
relate the day’s experience. Jeff had 
remained at the light-house forthe night, 
and was to join us on the way. 

A little before dark we tramped in, 
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with only five squirrels and a lynx. Dis- 
appointed faces greeted us, and many 
questions. 

“Where is the bear?” 

“ Did you really get no deer?” 

“No questions answered until after 
supper,” declared Uncle John. 

“Slap in the vittles, Daisy,” said 
Hank,” sweeping his long arm around 
her, and setting her down by the kettles 
and pans. “We’re mighty hongry,’n’ 
por-ful tired, fur’t took hard work ’n’ a 
long tramp t’ git them critters.” 

Supper over, and the party again gath- 
ered by the fire, Aunt Minnie reiterated 
her already worn ejaculation, — 

“T am so disappointed about the deer.” 

“ What about the new gun, Jeff,” in- 
quired Georgia. 

“ Don’t try to be cruel, my sister, but 
thank the extra barrels for the small 
game. As we are under such a cloud, 
suppose we hear the ladies’ adventures 


first. I feel depressed. 
** * My high-blown pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me 
Weary.’” 


And, pillowing his head on a saddle, 
Jeff closed his eyes with a sigh. 

Now the truth was, we had some fine 
adventures to relate, and I was impa- 
tient to make them known; but Aunt 
Minnie began :— 

“If any one had told me last week I 
could do what I have done in the past 
days, it would have sounded wild. | 
intended to remain in camp for rest, but 
after the girls had started, Mrs. F 
came from the cottage, and proposed a 
walk toward the whaling camp. So we 
started across the mesa to the beach. 
Some distance from camp we came near 
a band of cattle. It did not occur to 
me to be frightened until she told me 
how dreadfully wild they were; how 
the keeper’s nephew had orders not to 
go in their vicinity ; and how once she 
and somebody else had to slide down a 
bank to escape them; and how at an- 
other time, when she and some friends 
were in the wagon with the mule team, 
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some cattle charged at them, and they 
would not have escaped had she not 
shaken sticks at them, while the driver 
whipped up the mules. 

“By this time I thought it best to 
be frightened, so I drew my dress-skirt 
up to my neck to hide the red waist, 
and spread out my other skirts to screen 
Tige,—that’s her dog. She led him 
between us, saying if the cattle saw 
him, they would surely make a break. 
With my other hand I waved a walk- 
ing stick, on the end of which we had 
tied her sunbonnet. This acted like a 
charm, for after gazing an instant, they 
ran riotously in another direction. I 
will never go near cattle again without 
a green sunbonnet tied to a stick. 

“We found no rare shells until we 
were almost to the whaling camp, but 
it was a charming walk. A strong 
wind was at our backs, and almost car- 
ried us along. We saw gulls and peli- 
cans by hundreds, some feasting on the 
beach, some resting on the water, and 
others diving for fish. We were quite 
near two long-necked cranes. For once 
in my life I did want a gun. Here are 
my shells. This handsome deep one 
with the flat valve I shall have polished 
and hinged for a jewel case; and this 
smaller one will make a dainty souvenir 
sugar-spoon with an abalone handle.” 

“ How -ingenious,” said Georgia, 
“which gives me an idea. Those large, 
black mussel shells polish beautifully, 
and would be lovely for salad dishes.” 

“ What are these?” asked Uncle John, 
as Aunt Minnie untied the corner of a 
handkerchief. 

“Pearls, as I live!” ejaculated Jeff. 
“Who gave them to you?” 

“ Gave!” was the retort ; “I shot them 
with my three-barreled gun!” Jeff 
being silenced, she continued with en- 
thusiasm, “‘ Hunting those pearls is the 
most fascinating thing I ever did. The 
tide was low, and we went out on a reef, 
where, regardless of wind or water, I 
knelt, breaking open the mussels with 
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a stone, and searching with my finger 
for the pearls.” 

“ Why, Mamma,” cried Elsie, “ where 
is your tender heart? You, who would 
not carry a star-fish yesterday !” 

“T know it ; and I feel now that it was 
cruel, but I only thought then about the 
pearls. Here is one almost as fine as 
an oyster pearl.” 

“ Now,” said Georgia, “I dare tell my 
story. You have thought it strange that 
I would use a gun. | am not hard-heart- 
ed. A wounded bird or animal gives me 
real sorrow, and I never willingly allow 
a flower to wither; yet my enjoyment 
of certain studies gives me courage to 
kill. After working this morning till 
we were tired at our pictures of the 
Point, — no, you cannot see my painting 
until it is completed, but Elsie must 
show you her lovely pencil sketch, — we 
went out on a reef to investigate. The 
tide was low, and we gathered abalones 
from the tiny length of a half inch to 
almost a foot in size. Some of the meat 
you will have for breakfast. Of the 
shells we each made a nest, which we 
will have polished. We were more in- 
terested, however, in gazing into the 
pools of water, where anemones, sea 
urchins, and other living things congre- 
gate in neighborly home life, looking 
like beautiful flowers in their vivid tint- 
ings. Nothing could be more lovely. 
The little crawling, thieving crabs I do 
not like. They seem a deceptive, selfish, 
nomadic set. Some morning at early 
low tide { want to search for the o/zv- 
ella; those delicate olive-shaped shells 
we saw at the cottage. They live under 
the sand, and are hard to find. 

‘ “T had carried my shot-gun all day, 
determined to have some seabirds for 
my collection from America, but had 
been too much interested in other things 
to use it. Before our return, however, 
I left Elsie with the shells, and con- 
tinued my work of destruction. I had 
three cartridges; number one killed a 
shag, which? fell into the§ water, and 
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although I waited for the ‘ restless sea 
to give back my dead,’ it failed to ‘lay 
him at my feet.’ After walking farther, 
I fired at a beautiful pure white gull, 
only to see him fly away ina disheart- 
ened, fluttering manner, Poor bird, I 
was so sorry. I was also disappointed 
and desperate, so I walked to the next 
reef, where I had my choice from a 
number ; but he, too, when killed, rolled 
into the sea. Turning to go back, I was 
surprised to see one wounded, on the 
rocks a short distance away. He was 
either wounded by the same shot, or by 
the one fired above. I waded through 
water to reach him, then carried him in 
my arms. He died in a few moments, 
for which I was glad. I cannot forget 
his piteous looks. You must help me 
prepare the skin, Jeff.” 

“T would not kill a bird,” said Elsie, 
“but I would not mind shooting one of 
those sea-lions ; they look so gracefully 
hideous and lazily independent. Did 
anyone notice the sunset? It was pecul- 
iar and unusually beautiful. The after- 
glow spread to the zenith ; dark and rich 
purples, oranges, and reds, scattered by 
glistening white and gray flecks. Here 
and there much lower in the atmosphere 
hung misty clouds, like a veil, so thin 
that the distant coloring could be seen 
through them.” 

“We were exchanging experiences 
about that time, and under a little ex- 
citement perhaps, so I doubt if any of 
us noticed it,” said Uncle John. 

“Excited! About a few squirrels and 
a wildcat !”’ exclaimed Aunt Minnie, ris- 
ing. ‘“ A squirrel story might affect ml 
nerves, so [ will go to bed.” 

“QO, wait a little,” said Uncle John, 
catching her hand and drawing her down 
beside him. “ Although your opinion 
is already formed, we place you an the 
jury, and compel you to remain. We 
tramped until noon, seeing no game ex- 
cept quail and the scorned squirrels, and 
no shots were fired as we feared to fright- 
en larger game. ~_ While lunching we de- 
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cided to separate; Jeff and Doc going 
one way, while Hank and I took an 
opposite direction. At four o’clock we 
were still unsuccessful, and being far 
from camp agreed to turn. We were 
on a cattle trail which wound around a 
grassy mountain ; below trickled a tiny 
stream, from the opposite side of which 
rose a high, brushy, rocky steep. I had 
forgotten our quest for game, when 
Hank touched me and pointed below. 
In a small open space, taking their even- 
ing drink, stood no less than five deer, 
perfectly unconscious of our presence. 
I was so startled that I might have still 
stood there, if Hank had not whispered, 

“*Quick! Fire ’t th’ big un, ’n’ I'll 
fetch th’ next!’ 

“It was my first deer, as you know ; 
but it seems ridiculous now to think of 
the strange excitement that came over 
me. I was both hot and cold,—tremb- 
ling as with an ague,— yet fortunately 
for my reputation had nerve enough to 
level my rifle, and the next instant two 
deer lay dead before us.” 

“Why John! Did you really kill 
one!” cried Aunt Minnie. 

“ Did you kill both ?” exclaimed Elsie. 

“QO no, one was Hank’s; and throw- 
ing in another cartridge he fired on a 
third, only wounding him however ; but, 
springing down the slope, he soon had 
him within range, and brought him low. 
One of the others disappeared, probably 
hidden in the brush, while the fifth 
sprang up the mountain, followed by the 
dog. It was an exciting scene and a fine 
picture. I think I shall never lose the 
image of that poor pursued creature, 
leaping up among the rocks, stopping 
occasionally to look and listen ; then, 
hearing the ringing youp-youp of the 
dog, with a wild, frightened shake of the 
beautiful antlers, he would again spring 
upward. We tied our meat in a tree, 
and will go for it with horses, in the 
morning.” 

“Now, Jeff,” I said, “tell them what 
we did.” 
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“Did we kill a bear with our new 
gun?” asked Georgia. 

“ We saw neither bear nor deer, but I 
will tell you first about the fog-horn. It 
blew all night. I did not think of it while 
beside the engine, but after the first 
watch I went to bed, and instead of 
sleeping spent the night in listening. 
Not because I liked it, you know, but 
because its voice had a certain impress- 
iveness, and claims attention. You see 
it speaks once every minute, beginning 
with a sudden O-h-h, which was always 
startling, although I tried to be pre- 
pared for it. Then it prolongs and 
swells in a terrific roar, which dies away 
at the end of eight seconds in a wild 
shriek. Fifty-two seconds then for 
sleep, and truly the silence seemed an 
anesthetic, for I would be in a half doze 
when a sudden recollection would rouse 
me, and I would listen—expect — antici- 
pate —look forward to—and dread with 
an intenseness that was pain, until I 
would again be startled by that terrific 
Oh-h-h!!! The horn got the best of 
the fog at last, and it cleared away near 
daylight. The last exhausted, screech- 
ing wails were agonizing to hear, while 
the engine groaned and moaned with 
Fact! 

“ Aften lunch Doc and I had a nice 
walk, but no game for an hour or more, 
when Doc surprised both me and that 
lynx by a shot. He isa handsome fel- 
low, as lynx beauty goes. We tied him 
up in a shady ravine, until our return, 
and had resumed our tramp. Just above 
the trail hung some wild roses, which I 
reached to pluck, when, only a few feet 
beyond, I caught sight of something 
with glaring eyes, crouched on a large 
rock, ready to spring. I truly had not 
the slightest sensation like fear, but said 
to myself quite coolly, ‘ You’d better 
be quick now, Jeff !’”’ 

“ And he was quick,” interrupted I, 
“for sooner than I can tell it there was 
a flash, —a report,—a wild spring, and 
a California lion lay dead before us.” 
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“A lion! O Jeff, what an escape. Miss Elsie, I have pressed the roses for 
Don’t go again!” and Georgia moved you.” 
closer to him. Two weeks passed before we broke 
“ Nonsense,” laughed Jeff, with a lit- camp,—and with what regret only those 
tle caress, “no danger while I carry my can know who love nature and her sol- 


new gun. You may have the skin, and _itudes. me. 
Bessie Taylor. 


SUMMER. 


FIERCE summer throbs along the veins of Spring, 
Searing and scorching tender leaf and bud; 

The glowing sun seems hastening to bring 

The burning days, that sap the youthful blood. 


The smothered air too languid seems to stir; 
Asphalted streets sweat drops of grimy hue; 
The distant objects dimly wink and blur, 
And all the sky is mingled brass and blue. 


Far eastward, snow-clad mountains rear their heads, 
And giant pines stand beckoning in the breeze, 
While crimson snow-plants from their chilly beds, 
Illuminate the dark and gloomy trees. 


Cold streams of purest water flow adown 
The deep and shady cafions, clad with ferns ; 
The sturdy buckthorn wears a dainty crown, 
And scarlet honeysuckle gayly burns. 


The wily trout within the rapid’s glide, 

Alert and watchful, heads the rushing stream ; 
While on his shimmering and dainty side 
The colors of the rainbow brightly gleam. 


The tawny deer beneath the chaparral, 

With velvet horns, lies sleeping in the shade; 
Upon the breeze sweet echoes rise and swell, 
From Nature’s harp, by fairy fingers played. 


Fierce Summer, haste; we fear thy heat no more, 
For deep within some mountain’s cool retreat, 
Soothed by the song of icy torrent’s roar, 
We'll turn thy burning pains to pleasures sweet. 
Alfred I. Townsend. 
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“THE largest rabbit drive of the sea- 
son is to take place at Traver on the 
8th,” so said the San Francisco papers 
early in April, and the Artist and I 
agreed to see this peculiar institution, 
praised by some as exciting and interest- 
ing sport, and shuddered over by others 
as barbarous and cruel. 

The rabbit drive is, so far as I can 
learn, confined to the San Joaquin Val- 
ley. It requires a combination of con- 
ditions :— 

First, the rabbits. The jack rabbit of 
California is properly a hare. His scien- 
tific name is Lepus Californicus. The 
difference between a rabbit and a hare 
for driving purposes is, that the rabbit 
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lives in warrens or burrows, while the 
hare has no such refuge, but makes a 
form, a nest-of grasses or low bushes. 
The rabbits that are the pest of Austra- 
lia are descendants of some brought 
from England under the impression that 
thus a valuable addition would be made 
to Australian larders. They are true 
rabbits, Lepus cuniculus, and a fortune 
is said to await the man that can destroy 
them. Our jack rabbit is much more 
easily taken care of. About four thous- 
and of these by actual count were killed 
at the single drive here to be described, 
—more are often claimed,—and Mr. 
Jenkins, of the Traver Advocate, told us 
that where three or four drives were 
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held in a season over a given range, a 
very noticeable thinning out resulted, 
though he hardly thought that complete 
extermination would be possible by such 
means." 


'The Tulare County ordinance, under which the 
Traver drive was held, reads thus: 
ORDINANCE NO. 46. 


The board of supervisors of the County of Tulare, 
State of California, do ordain as follows : 

SECTION t. Provides for a bounty of 2% 
ground squirrel scalps. 

Sec. 2. Thata bounty of one and one-half (¢ .o1 4) 
cents be paid by this county on each and every scalp 
taken from a jack rabbit, containing both ears of said 
dead animal, killed or destroyed by any person or persons 
in this county, upon the said person or persons so kill- 
ing or destroying said animal depositing said scalp or 
scalps with any notary public, justice of the peace, or 
any officer authorized by law to take affidavits and cer- 
tify claim with said affidavit, together with affidavit of 
such officer, that said scalp or scalps have been de- 
stroyed by fire, to this board. 

Src. 3. That said bountyshall be paid by the county 
until such time when the funds set apart for that purpose 
shall be exhausted, or until this ordinance be repealed 
and rescinded by this board. 

Sec. 4. That this ordinance take effect and be in 
force from and after the 31st day of October, 1891. 

SEC, 5. Provides for publication of the ordinance. 

Replying to a note of inquiry, Mr. John G, Knox, 
County Clerk of Tulare, writes under date May 5, 1892, 
that the bounty paid in one year has been $831.50; the 
largest number deposited by one person at one time is 
5391; that there is $4,003.21 in the bounty fund; and 
that in his opinion the system is a good one, but the 
bounty should be at least $5.00 per hundred to rouse a 
greater interest. This, he thinks, would result 
in complete extermination. 

Mr. N, R. Packard, County Clerk of Kern 
County, writes that now no bounty is paid in 
Kern ; that the largest number of scalps as the 
result of one drive has been 15,000, and that no 
drives have been held for the past year in the 
county, as ‘‘ the drives of two years ago very near 
wiped them out. F 
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If it be inquired how it is that the 
rabbits, dwellers in this plain from time 
immemorial, have only of late years be- 
come a pest from their numbers, the 
answer is a reference to another inter- 
ference with nature’s careful balances. 
The coyote is the prime enemy of the 
jack rabbit. He forms with his fellows 
carefully organized rabbit hunts, and 
rarely fails in bagging his game. But 
the farmers say truly that he steals 
sheep. Soa bounty of five dollars has 
been placed on coyote scalps and the 
great slaughter of coyotes has allowed 
the rabbits to multiply enormously. 

Second, there is needed an open 
plain, nearly free from gullies, hills, or 
fences of any kind. This the San Joa- 
quin offers abundantly, and in the pres- 
ent case the drive was over country that 
could be traversed in wagons over its 
whole extent, though in places with 
some danger to springs and axles. 

In the third place, there is needed an 
enterprising population, capable of con- 
gregating by the thousands, and of co- 
operating intelligently. One bad break 
in the line after the drive is 
well under way results in the 
loss of many hundred rabbits. 

And, last, it needs some 
person to take the lead, to 
construct the corral, advertise 
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the drive, and organize and marshal it 
successfully. In the Traver neighbor- 
hood this season, Mr. Henry Lahann 
has done this. It requires some public 
spirit, for the bounty on scalps is barely 
enough to pay for the labor of setting 
up the portable corral, and large num- 
bers of scalps are often carried off by 
unauthorized persons. All scalps taken 
outside of the corral are public property. 
There was to be more than a rabbit 
drive at Traver that day. It was the 
eighth anniversary of the town, and the 
drive was only one of many events. As 
the Artist and I got out of the caboose 
of the freight train on which we had 
come from Fresno, we saw a great 
crowd of vehicles, horsemen, and foot- 
men, assembled around the hotel. The 
town had been waked early by a cannon 
salute, and now the formal exercises of 
the day were just about to begin with a 
flag raising. The procession was just 
starting. First came the marshal on 
horseback. His saddle cloth was an 


American flag, and he wore a broad sash 
of red, white, and blue, over his shoulder, 
and carried a small guidon of white with 
a knot of the national colors in the mid- 


dle of it. This guidon was his badge of 
authority, and was much used later for 
signaling. He came with slow and 
stately pomp on his red-roan steed. 

After him marched the man that had 
the honor of bearing the great flag to 
the staff where it was to be raised. He 
was in his shirt sleeves, but no chancel- 
lor bearing the crown and scepter on a 
cushion at a royal function ever showed 
in his mien more dignity and sense of 
the importance of his office. 

Next followed the “Sanger Brass 
Band,” their identity shown by the print 
on the brilliant yellow ribbons that were 
on their caps. They marched to the 
thump of the bass drum,— not until the 
flag was on its upward way would they 
show their full force. 

The remainder of the procession was 
made up of what the Order of March is 
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apt to describe as “citizens in carriages 
and on foot,” only in this instance the 
“carriages ’’ were a most motley array 
of vehicles. Anything on wheels that a 
horse or horses could draw was there. 
Fine spans and carriages that would at- 
tract admiration in Golden Gate Park 
were mingled with two-wheeled carts of 
ancient build, drawn by spavined Rosi- 
nantes, harnessed largely with bale rope. 
Farm wagons were there in numbers, 
crowded full of the large families that 
are the rule in the San Joaquin. Young 
men and their sweethearts were there in 
light buggies, and old couples in crazy 
carts. Horsemen, too, were numerous ; 
many of them farm hands trying to em- 
ulate the vaquero in sombrero and spur, 
and Mexican saddle. 

The only thing about this crowd that 
showed the business of the day was the 
prominence of sticks, axhelves, hats, 
shillalies, and clubs of every description. 

The band, on reaching the flagstaff, 
circled round it in an evolution that sug- 
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gested the spiral formations of a Knight 
Templar drill corps, and the crowd 
grouped around it. Soon the flag was 
adjusted to the halyards, and soared up- 
ward, while the band played “Three 
Cheers for the Red, White, and Blue.” 
The three cheers were then given, not 
very vociferously,— too early in the pro- 
ceedings for great enthusiasm. The flag 
was a home-made one, to judge from 
appearances ; the stars were so large that 
they nearly obscured the blue they 
were sewed to, and the red stripes of a 
peculiar shade between a cardinal and a 
crimson. 

But there could be no long tarrying 
now, for the teams were setting out in 
long lines in two directions for the drive. 
This brought the Artist and me to a 
sense of our improvidence. The corral 
was four or five miles away, how were 
we to get there? An application at the 
stable showed that all its “rigs” had 
been engaged for a week past, many of 
them for three weeks. So we separated, 
and sought a place each for himself. 

He was successful first, and found a 
seat in a cart, bribing the driver by 
showing his camera, and promising him 
a set of the photographs he meant to 
take. The teams had almost all gone 
before I was equally fortunate, though 
no false pride about asking favors of 
strangers was allowed to stand in my 
way. Finally, two young men ina buggy 
took me in to ride three on a very nar- 
row seat. The only thing to do was to 
sit plump on a knee of each. It was not 
very comfortable, but not to see the 
drive now was unthinkable, and my com- 
panions were kind about it. 

“Don’t be afraid of sitting too hard 
on them knees. You ain’t riding on 
San Francisco cobblestones now,” one 
of them said. 

Soon the line of battle was strung out, 
—aleployed,a soldier would say,—so that 
it covered two sides of a hollow square, 
with the corral at one corner. The 
other two sides were filled in by lines 
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formed from a rendezvous at the south, 
where Lemoore and Hanford mustered. 
The lines stretched farther than the eye 
could reach, for the sides of this square 
were about three miles long. 

There were no long waits. The mar- 
shals, riding back and forth with their 
flags, kept the lines whole by urging the 
teams here and checking them there, 
and then signaled for a general advance. 
Up to this time I had seen but few rab- 
bits. Indeed, we had ridden a mile from 
Traver before I had caught sight of a 
single one. 

“Don't you worry, you'll see rabbits 
enough before you get through with it,” 
my companions said. 

Soon there came along a man alone 
in a cart, and I was glad to beg him to 
take me in, though it was a slight two- 
wheeled affair with no back to the seat. 
The driver was the son of the chief mar- 
shal, so I was able to get from him much 
information of an official kind, though 
the knowledge that I meant to put it in 
print at first shut him up like a clam. 
‘He told me among other things that the 
drives took place every week or so from 
January to May, and even later where 
there was not growing grain that could 
not be ridden over. 

The change was fortunate, though, 
because soon the enclosure was com- 
plete, and the course of each team was 
then right across country without re- 
gard to hummocks or ditches, or any 
roughness of the land. 

To one looking from a car window, the 
San Joaquin plain seems quite flat,— 
not flat enough for billiards, perhaps, 
but enough so for croquet. To one 
riding in a two-wheeled cart it is quite 
different. The part southwest of Tra- 
ver, where we were driving, is sandy; 
and so white in places as to suggest 
alkali. The surface is broken by bunches 
of weeds, by hummocks, and by “ hog- 
wallows.”” Occasionally there is quite a 
little lakelet. To add to the roughness, 
squirrel holes, which in this loose soil 
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are very large, were numerous, and when 
a wheel went unexpectedly into one of 
these, the effect was startling. A horse- 
man occasionally came to grief in these 
holes ; for soon the excitement was too 
great to permit of any care as to where 
one was going. There were several 
ditches to cross, and they caused a jolt 
that seemed like a convulsion of nature. 

Rabbits were growing abundant by 
this time, sure enough. At first single 
jacks were to be seen, loping away to- 
wards the horizon with regular stride, 











THE LINE O} 


not greatly frightened yet. The dogs, 
of which there were many, chased them 
a little way, but not with much hope- 
fulness at first. Some of the rabbits 
that started away from the corral were 
killed by the shotgun brigade, which 
kept closing in behind the teams. Some 
wily rabbits broke through the lines 
early. I fancied they must have seen 
the like before. 

“Yes, there have been three drives 
over this land this season.” 

There was a great difference in the 
vait of different jacks. Some loped 
vith a regular swing, others went in 
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great leaps from hummock to hummock. 
A rabbit running slowly was sometimes 
taken with a sudden panic. His ears 
would go back as though they had been 
struck flat by a blow, and he would vanish 
with a sudden burst of speed. Often 
rabbits would hide behind a little bunch 
of weeds, and dart out when the horses 
were right upon them. At other times 
a rabbit running from one enemy would 
catch sight of a new danger, and make 
a swift double right toward the line of 
wagons. He would be seen by the peo- 
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BATTLE. 


ple, and turned back again by a shrill 


“fi!” These breaks toward the line 
caused great excitement, and soon a line 
of active young fellows with clubs was 
formed, slightly in advance of the teams, 
to chase and kill such rabbits. Some of 
these were very skillful in throwing a 
club, and could knock over a running 
rabbit at twenty yards. 

A little pond furnished a fancied ref- 
uge for some frightened jacks, but the 
young men and boys dashed in after 
them and dragged them to the bank, 
where, heavy with water, they soon fell 
victims to the clubmen and dogs. This 
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part of the drive was full of excitement, 
and was real sport, for the hunted crea- 
tures were not altogether helpless, and 
by cunning and speed had a chance for 
life. I estimated that fully one-third 
of the rabbits in the ground covered 
escaped. As the hunt closed in it lost 
this element of fairness, and became 
bloody and repulsive. 

The excitement grew among the 
crowd. One man had no club, and so 
picked up a beer-bottle for a missile, 
and used it with deadly effect a dozen 
times without breaking it. Another 
had only his whip to use, and broke it 
across his knee, so that the butt could 
be thrown straight. A wire fence or 
two made a new chance for the jacks. 
Panels were broken here and there, and 
the teams passed through and deployed 
again; but many rabbits were lost. 
They were growing very thick now, 
and could be seen in droves, skurrying 
hither and thither inside the lines, try- 
ing to find some open place. 

Soon the wings of the corral, marked 
at the ends by flags, could be seen 
The corral is shaped as in the diagram. 
The wings were made of reticulated 
wire fencing, only about two feet high. 
I am sure I saw rabbits leap higher in 
the early part of the run ; but here they 
were tired out, and so followed along 
the wings into the lane and the death 
trap beyond. 

So thick was the crowd of them here 
that they raised a thick cloud of dust. 
The corral was made of the portable 
lath fencing, fastened together by wire, 
and capable of being rolled up. It was 
held in place by stout posts, and the 
earth was banked up around it at the 
bottom. 

As the drive approached the corral, 
the marshals were busy restraining the 
impatience of the crowd, and keeping 
the movement of the closing ring regu- 
lar. The teams were far too close to 
drive abreast, and the rabbits were 
everywhere right under the horses’ feet. 
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Some broke through even at this stage, 
for the teams were too thick to allow of 
effective club work; but many were 
killed in the attempt, and the ground 
was increasingly covered with the slain. 

“Cruel? If you’d had a young vine 
yard eaten up by them, you would n’t 
say it was cruel.” That is the farmer's 
feeling about it. And truly it does not 
seem so bad as it sounds in the telling. 
A slight blow on the head puts an 
instant end to the poor creatures, which 
are not very tenacious of life. Some- 
body suggested, “ Suppose they were so 
many cats in the corral, how would you 
manage to kill them ?” 

But as the crowd swept up to the 
corral, there came a characteristic diver- 
sion from the business of the drive. 


Two enterprising photographers had: 


brought stands that raised them where 
they could get a view of the corral and 
assembly as a whole. The crowd was 
quick to understand what was to be 
done. 


“ Hold up a stick, and show you're a 
man!” 

“Turn round there, and show your 
mug!” 

“ Mister, reach me one of those rab- 
bits”’ This from a lad seated on a fence 


post. 

These remarks, and a multitude like 
them, soon put the gathering into that 
condition of stiffness that is the artistic 
photographer’s despair. 

Then a nearer view must be taken of 
the heaps of exhausted and panting 
rabbits in the corral. Even in this the 
small boy was to have his part. I heard 
a fond father say to his hesitating five- 
year-old: “Get in there, sonny, and 
muzzle onto a rabbit,—a live one,—and 
have your picture taken with the other 
boys!” 

But there was a disappointment. The 
band wagon was a lumbering vehicle, 
and had not been able to get a front 
rank, and the band had not succeeded 
in pushing itself, on foot, into’ that 
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prominent position in the view to which 
its gaudy uniform and general import- 


ance entitled it. In this dilemma, they 
caught sight of the Artist and his cam- 
era, 

“QO, come take us!” was their pathetic 
plea. And he, whose plates had nearly 
all been used in getting quiet and unex- 
pected shots at the picturesque things 
he saw, was able to grant their prayer. 

One of the events of the afternoon 
was to be a rabbit shoot, and so cages 
had been brought to carry back live rab- 
bits in. The rabbits were all crowded 
in the corral, so many that they more 
thancovered the ground one rabbit deep, 
and against the fence there was a thick 
winrow of them. Theold and knowing 
ones crawled under the others, and so 
tried to keep out of sight. As they were 
seized by the leg and pulled out, they 
gave a very peculiar cry, much as a hen 
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does under similar circumstances, This 
cry had a startling likeness to the wail. 
of a fretful baby, and was quite as loud. 

But the drive was over. Only slaugh- 
ter remained, and that was not pleasant 
to see. And here I must fulfill my prom- 
ise to a friend, who was mistress of a 
school in this region, and has an earnest 
concern about the matter. She said: 
‘Do say something about the evil of let- 
ting children, young boys, take part in 
clubbing those poor rabbits to death. It 
may be that the drives are necessary, 
and not needlessly cruel, but it is not 
necessary to have the clubbing done by 
children ; and I have seen many times 
the bad effects it has upon them to go 
to these drives. It makes them cruel 
and rough, and I hated to have drives 
take place because of the harm they did 
my boys.” 

Now that the excitement was gone I 
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began to realize that it was uncomforta- 
bly warm. With quite a crowd of oth- 


ers, I yielded to the seductiveness of the 


lemonade man. It was hard to resist his 
“Brrr! but it’s cold, —the fine home- 
made lemonade. It’s cold, but drink it 
slow, and a barrel of it won’t hurt you.” 

So refreshed, I threw myself on the 
ground for a moment’s rest after the 
jolting of the ride. But this did not ac- 
cord with public opinion; for I soon 
heard an approaching team, then,“ Don’t 
drive quite over him.” And a breezy 
hail, “ Say, mister, don’t you know a rab- 
bit drive ain’t any place to go to sleep?” 
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This was only a sample of the free 
and easy character of the occasion. 
There was little of formality all day, 
and no introduction was required before 
beginning a conversation. 

Now the cry was “ All aboard for the 
barbecue!” and I was fortunate enough 
to be taken in by a two-seated covered 
rig fur the trip back to Traver. It was 
a hospitable crowd as well as an uncon- 
ventional one, and I did not ask a favor 
all day that was not cheerfully granted, 
with no expectation of reward. 

The ride back was in long procession 
that made the moving column a pillar of 
dust-cloud. But it was less vigorous 
than the cross-country riding. On the 
way there was a ditch to cross, and here 
a two-horse wagon driven by a woman 
came to grief. Theaxle broke with the 
strain. Nothing daunted, she promptly 
unharnessed the horses, and mounted 
on one of them with her babe in arms, 
while the other horse was ridden by her 
two smallsons. The empty wagon was 
left “ poste restante.’’ The people were 
not by any means all men. I saw two 
very refined-looking girls in a buggy, 
and every farmer seemed to have 
brought his whole family. One one- 
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seated wagon had a man with a two- 
year-old in his lap, his wife with a 
younger babe in her arms, a four-year- 
old kneeling down by the dashboard, 
and a six-year-old boy standing on. the 
axle and holding on to the seat behind. 

On the way back there was more leis- 
ure to notice the beauty of the country 
round. We were going toward the east 
now, and before us was the great sweep 
of the Sierras, snow-clad and majestic. 
That highest peak north of Traver is 
Mount Whitney, surrounded by all the 
great brotherhood of mountains that 
guards the headwaters of Kings River. 
And toward the north are the ranges 
that hold the Yosemite and Hetchhetchy. 
It takes away the depression caused by 
the flatness of the immediate surround- 
ings to have such mountain ramparts to 
which to lift the eyes. On that day in 
Aprilthe Sierras were still deeply clothed 
in the ermine of their winter garments. 
But the sun was at work on them, and 
over the whole line of peaks were piled 
in yet grander ranges great masses of 
cumulus made from the melting snow. 

And there was an abundance of nearer 
and humbler things to admire. Meadow 
larks — fortunately no drive could dis- 
possess them — made the air sweet with 
liquid melody ; and though some of the 
plain was barren, there were many parts 
that were covered with the thick-piled 
carpet of spring. Eschscholtzias flamed 
in places, and nemophilz repeated the 
blue of the skies. Mallows and calen- 
drinias made a more beautiful red on the 
sod than we had been looking upon ; and 
besides these there were a multitude 
more of flowers, red and white, and yel- 
low and blue, some of them too small to 
have any name on the common tongue, 
yet all adding to the “ anérithmon ge- 
lasma,” “the numberless smile,” of the 
California spring. 

On reaching Traver the crowd sepa- 
rated, part going to the barbecue, which 
was to be followed by speaking, and part 
to the hotel for dinner. The second 
part was largely made up of young men 
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and maidens that were bent on the dance 
of the afternoon and evening. A ball 
game between the home and a visiting 
nine was among theattractions, besides 
the rabbit shoot. Traver was prodigal 
of amusements on this her eighth birth- 
day. It was estimated that six thous- 
and persons were present, and more than 
four thousand people and one thousand 
teams were in the drive. 


PLAN OF THE DRIVE. 


I preferred to dine at the hotel, and 
found no little entertainment in observ. 
ing the country beaux and belles that 
filled the dining-room again and again. 
These were dressed in their best, the 
men a bit uncomfortablein the unwont- 
ed splendor of their attire, but the girls 
radiant in their consciousness of attract- 
iveness in their much befrizzled hair, 
crisp new ribbons, and big hats. One 
thing I could not help remarking about 
these San Joaquin maidens,— the clear 
pink and white of their complexions. 
How they manage to preserve it in the 
scorching sun and winds, one day of 
which caused me a week of blistered 
cuticle, passes my comprehension. 

The dinner was put on in truly lavish 
style. Eight dozen chickens, the Chi- 
nese cook told me, had bled to make a 
Traver holiday. I don’t claim to have 
remembered his exact words. The table 
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was entirely covered with dishes heaped 
with food; and since all courses were 
spread forth at once, it was possible to 
see the end from the beginning, and 
plan the meal accordingly. 

Supper was but a repetition of din- 
ner. A little incident at table is worth 
telling, to show the spirit that pre- 
vailed. Tea had been given me by the 
“ tea-er-coffee ?” girl, but the sugar was 
distant some five or six places down the 
table. I waited patiently, hoping it 
would gravitate my way. Soon I noticed 
one of the serving maids standing by 
unoccupied, and asked her to give me 
the sugar. Instead of going for it, she 
stood still by the head of the table, and 
called in a loud, clear voice: “‘ Say, pass 
that sugar this way!” Her command 
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was at once obeyed by the guests, in a 
way that showed they felt the rebuke 
for their inattention implied in her 
tone. 

And so, in revelry, the fay wore on ; 
and each could find something to amuse 
himself with, if it were only in patron- 
izing the man that had set up a ring- 
throwing game ; the board stuck full of 
case knives, and garnished with clocks, 
watches, and other seductive prizes. 
To these he called attention with his 
shrill cry, “Come up, now,— here's 
your fun, pleasure, and pastime!” 

As we departed for the train the host 
of the hotel was cordial in his invita- 
tion to “come again.” 

“Ah, yes; but you don’t have a time 
like this in Traver every day.” 

Charles S. Greene. 








On_y the last glimmers of daylight 
lingered about the snowy crests of the 
Sierras. The huge mountain peaks 
looked like saintly figures robed in their 
white night garments, and suggested 
the attitude of making ready for repose, 
as the gathering gloom rendered them 
more and more indistinct. 

Two men on foot, each with a bundle 
strung to his back, stood on the ridge of 
the mountain divide, eagerly scanning 
the last discernible features of the coun- 
try around them. They were poorly, 
almost raggedly clad; and their drawn 
brows and pinched faces bespoke men- 
tal anxiety, and none too crowded stom- 
achs. They were dark visaged, some- 
what swarthy of feature, and from their 
speech showed they were of Mexican or 
Spanish origin. Both bore the appear- 


ance of being old men, but on close ex- 
amination one was perceptibly less aged 
than the other, and under favorable 
conditions might have passed for a man 
This man carried 


in the prime of life. 
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an antiquated rifle loosely slung across 
his shoulders, in a ready position for 
use; while the old man leaned wearily 
on a rough staff. 

It was evident they had been standing 
on the mountain trail for some time, as 
the intense disappointment and despond- 
ency depicted on their hard, dry coun- 
tenances could but have grown there 
slowly, and only after every ray of hope 
had flickered out. 

“Do you see anything, sefior?” ques- 
tioned the elder man. 

“ Nothing, padre.” 

“ Not a mountain, or river, or aspecies 
of vegetation that bears resemblance to 
the picture in your mind ?”’ 

“ Nothing but the birds that fly over- 
head. I know the birds, sefior, but 
they may inhabit a wide, wide region,” 
answered the young man dejectedly. 

“Can you not associate the idea of a 
camp or settlement anywhere in the 
vicinity of the scene? See, lights 
twinkle down in the dark cafion below.” 
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“Not a single but, padre. But then 
the memory is of many yearsago. The 
Americanoes now possess the country, 
and they have penetrated every range 
in the Sierras.” 

“ More likely than not it has all been 
discovered decades back, and worked 
dry by thistime.” O what a wild theory 
has brought us from our sunny land. 
We shall yet perish amongst these 
dreary, isolated mountains if we con- 
tinue this mad search,” responded the 
old man. “Men of science,— bah, we 
are fools.” And he turned away to hide 
his anger. 

“Men of science!” ’ Tis you alone, 
sefior, who can claim that proud distinc- 
tion,’ answered his companion sarcasti- 
cally.” I am here at the promptings of 
more material desires than the thirst for 
mystic knowledge.” . 

“Such insolence is born of like cha- 
zrin, my friend. But forgive me, Pedose, 
| am to blame in first complaining.” 

“Granted before the asking. Come, 
shall we go on? the light is failing ?” 

“Not yet, Pedose. Think again. Close 
your eyes, and run over the scene. Is 
there nothing in this that might give a 
clue?” 

“T cannot collect my thoughts, Padre. 
This cold wind sweeping the mountain 
heights pierces my very bones and 
freezes my imagination. This is hardly 
a fit place for scientific experimenta- 
tion.” 

“Heed it not. Close your eyes, and 
bend your head to your breast, and be- 
come oblivious. I will cover you with 
my coat. It may be along time before 
we gain another such view. But it would 
be well to be quick and away. See, 
snow is falling on yonder peak.” 

“My God! look! look!” 

“What is it, Pedose? Are you raving, 
or do you recognize something in the 
landscape? Speak, man.” 

“Those rocks, [ knowthem. There, 
—on the slope of the mountain summit, 
Where they are tinted crimson with the 
atter-glow of the sunken sun.” 
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“Ts that the place of gold?” 

“T cannot tell. But I knowthe rocks, 
My God, I know the rocks.” And the 
man fell fainting with excitement and 
sudden joy. 

“Be calm, my son. We will descend 
to the village below us, and perhaps the 
vision will grow brighter with a changed 
view and the light of tomorrow. I feel 
that fortune is near us. If we are suc- 
cessful, I am famous,— famous amongst 
the greatest minds of the age.” 

“Take your fame and welcome,” re- 
plied his younger companion. ,“I will 
be rich. The gold, the bright, heavy 
gold, will be mine.” 

“Let us hasten down the mountain. 
It will soon be too dark to see the trail,” 
suggested the other. And the twomen 
straightened their stiffened limbs, and 
after adjusting the bundles on their 
backs, started down the rough, precipi- 
tous descent to the valley. In their 
wild haste they leaped and ran with the 
agility of buoyant youth. Unheeding 
the dangers of the path they pushed 
frantically on ; almost tearing their way 
through besetting obstacles. Their 
clothing was ripped to shreds as they 
crashed through straggling trees and 
brush, and their tired and swollen limbs 
were cut and bruised by the sharp, 
jagged rocks, until they spurted blood 
along their track. 

“Are you sure we are not followed, 
Pedose?” asked the elder man. “ Look 
again — your eyes are younger than 
mine. 

“Quite sure, padre. Twice I have 
scaled a prominence and looked back 
over the trail. There is not a human 
being in sight.” 

“Good! What think you they thought 
of us when we entered the camp last 
night ?” 

“Our appearance justified any opin- 
ion. Our clothing hung in tatters, and 
our legs and feet were covered with 
bleeding wounds. What a terrible de- 
scent that was in the darkness.” 

“Yet we never gave it a thought at 
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the time. How hope will intoxicate a 


man.” . 

“When I refused that job of work at 
the camp they thought me a lunatic, for 
they only made the offer out of charity 
at our condition,” said the young man. 
“But they treated us hospitably for all 
that, thinking maybe we would come to 
our senses by morning.”’ 

« And now that they find us gone?” 

“ They will put us down for stark, rav- 
ing mad. They scouted the idea of a 
prospector’s striking anything in these 
parts now-a-days. The short, red-faced 
man in blue flannel shirt said to me at 
the bar that there had not been enough 
gold picked up here for the last ten 
years to gild the head of a pin; save 
what had been taken from the Gobble 
mine, which the company owns. He 
meant it in good part though.” 

“Think you, Pedose, it was the safest 
plan to make known our purpose of 
pushing on ?” ventured the old man. 

“ There was no choice in the matter, 
padre. It would have looked suspicious 
to be suddenly missing. Besides, it was 
necessary to obtain these few provisions 
and this pick. Such things tell a silent 
tale when they act mysteriously ; and 
we would surely have been followed.” 

“We may be tracked as it is.” 

“ They do not trouble themselves for 
crazy folks in this region.” 

For a few moments they walked on 
in silence. Then the old man asked: 

“ Do you still recognise the country, 
Pedose ?”’ 

“ Every foot of it, sefior.” 

“Tt seems incredible. The glad doubt 
almost stifles my faculties. O think 
what it means if we are successful.” 

“Every hope will be fulfilled, padre, 
I know this mountain gorge ; the very 
trees that stud it; yea, the clouds in the 
heavens almost seem familiar.”’ 

“Good.” 

‘‘ Almost as well as if I had seen them 
all before with my own eyes, and been 
here in actual life,” continued the 
younger man. 
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“ Marvelous.” 

“The only doubt is in connection 
with the road. These trails bewilder 
and confuse me. There were none in 
those days, padre.” 

“Keep your eyes from them, and 
follow solely the beckonings of your mind 
as it recognizes objects in the land- 
scape.” 

“We shall reach the cliff by sun- 
down, padre, if we keep up this pace.” 

“It is well, Pedose. We can camp 
tonight at the end of our journey, and 
begin the search with tomorrow’s day- 
break. It has been a long, weary jour- 
ney,” he added reflectively. 

“Si, sefior. Six months and more 
have passed since we left Mexico, and 
most of the time has been spent amidst 
these desolate wilds. How sweet will 
seem the charms of our native land 
when we return.” 

“Tf we return.” 

And thetwo men fell to silent thought, 
and trudged on up the heavy steep of 
the mountain side without venturing a 
renewai of the conversation. 

It was laborious climbing, the path 
being cut up by innumerable small 
ravines, and broken by massive boulders 
and impenetrable entanglements of low 
shrubs and trailing ground vines. The 
heat was oppressive, for the afternoon 
sun was in full glare, and not the slight- 
est breeze aroused the dull atmosphere. 
Perspiration ran in little streams down 
the bronzed faces of the two men, but 
they seemed not to heed it, and clam- 
bered up as if weariness was the least of 
their troubles. 

The younger man led the way, pick- 
ing out the path carefully, with his gaze 
resting intently on the surrounding 
country. At times he lapsed into deep 
meditation, as if trying to recall some- 
thing vague and half-hidden, and his 
brow frequently furrowed at the ‘sudden 
appearance of some new uncertainty. 
But it would clear again as the doubt 
passed away, and he then would blithely. 
resume the lead, as if mechanically fol 
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lowing some mysterious beckoning. 
The old man followed in silence. 

Towards evening they gained an ex- 
tensive level ledge, which nature had 
cut out of the mountain side. Behind 
it the rocks towered in precipitous 
cliffs, until they gradually narrowed into 
a white, gleaming peak, the top of which 
was dim in a cloud of mist. 

The two men sat down on a loose 
boulder to regain their breath and re- 
connoitre their surroundings. 

“ Padre,” exclaimed the younger man 
sadly, almost pathetically. “It seems 
that we are at the end of our journey. 
This is thé rock we saw crimsoned by 
last evening’s sunset. Here I lose all 
further knowledge. The vision is a 
blank. Yet there appears to be nothing, 
not even a sign of the work of man.” 

“ Courage, Pedose,’” answered the 
elder man consolingly. “See, what is that 
opening in the side of the cliff? Let us 
examine it. It may unravel the doubt.” 

The two men arose and ran _ hastily 
towards it. 

“A cave, padre, merely a cave wrought 
out by nature.” 

“A shaft.” 

“ What?” 

“ A shaft—a natural shaft—I know it 
is. It leads to the mine.” 

“Why, padre, you know this place 
better than I. Strange,— strange !” 
And as he gazed curiously into the 
withered face of the old man, his com- 
posure changed into agitation, and the 
expression on his face grew suddenly 
startled and fierce. 

“My God! padre, who are you?” he 
cried, wringing his hands as if in agony. 
“O Heaven, what dark memory unfolds 
in my brain? Yes,—I know you. You 
are the black wretch who tried to kill 
me” 

“Kill you! Pedose, you are mad. 
This sudden fortune has turned your 
head.” 

“ Yes, kill me,” shrieked the younger 
‘man. “ You tried to murder me for the 
gold.” 
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“What gold? Pedose, do you not 
know me. Iam your friend and fellow 
traveler, Carlos Silva.” 

“It isa lie. You are Sefior Guzman. 
I traveled with you for years, —I know 
your face,— I see your eyes now as when 
you threw me from these very rocks. 
You robbed me of the gold, but I lived, 
I lived. Now is the time for revenge. 
Caramba, where is my knife? O heaven, 
give me strength to kill him.” 

“Mad fool!” exclaimed the old man 
with relief,as he observed his companion 
fall in a faint from over-excitement. 
“We never saw the place before. What 
thought can have got into his mind?” 
he added to himself, reflectively. 

“Ves, | seem to know the name,— 
Sefior Guzman,— very familiar. Ah, I 
remember, that was the name assumed 
by my grandfather when traveling in the 
States.” And he sat down on the boul- 
der to think out the strangecoincidence, 

“Who drags me over the ground, 
whose hot breath is it I feel on 
my face? It is you, Juanita, my sweet 
sister, who bend over me, and so tender- 
ly smooth my hair. ’ 

“Tt is none other, amigo.” 

“Where am I? Is this my own sunny 
Mexico? It seems so cold —it is like 
the evening wind in the Sierras. Do 
the palm trees wave in the garden, as 
when I was a boy? I cannot see,— Iam 
blind. Are the flowers still in bloom on 
our mother’s grave?” 

“ He raves,” muttered Carlos Silva to 
himseif. ‘“ Hell’s dog, he would have 
killed me! I understand it all now. 
How I long to hurl him down. If he 
lives he will remember again, and seek to 
slay me for the crime of one long dead. 
No, I will let him do it himself,— I will 
drag him to the very edge of the rocks, 
and leave him to wake in ,’ and Sil- 
va paused and cautiously peered through 
the gathering gloom in every direction. 
Then turning a fiendish look toward the 
prostrate form of his friend, he contin- 
ued : “ The gold, all the gold will then 
be mine. I thought I did not want it 
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But there comes a strange thirst,— 

strange as it is devouring ; gold is gold.” 
“Dear Juanita, move me gently,— 

carefully. I am sore,—and so tired.” 

“Turn on your side, hermano Pedose. 
It will relieve your pain. No,—the other 
side,—to the right.” 

There was a rumbling noise over the 
cliff, and a pattering, dashing sound as 
of falling stones and dirt. 

“Ha!ha! he has gone. The gold is 
mine —all mine’ the old man chuckled 
to himself. 


III. 


SUCH a town as R was only to be 
found in the Sierras. It was a typical 
California mining camp; rudely con- 
structed, irregular, and scattered ; and 
with a moulding, musty odor constantly 
pervading the atmosphere during the 
wet winter months. One straggling, 
ungraded street, bordered with dingy 
saloons and half-stocked stores, and a 
few ungainly, nondescript dwellings, 
roughly constructed of shaggy logs or 
unplaned pine boards, comprised the 
business portion of the town. 

No sign of industry was visible there, 
but several hundred yards away, across 
the rapidly flowing creek, stood a plain 
shed-like building, from the roof of 
which issued a thin column of yellow, 
curling smoke, out of a chimney scarcely 
bigger than a good-sized tin whistle. 
This was the engine-house of “the 
Company,” and the motive-power there 
generated was put to use in connection 
with the Gobble mine, and likewise 
served to runadiminutive sawmill near 
by, at the foot of the mountain. 

There was one building in the little 
town, however, that assumed a more 
pretentious appearance than the rest; 
in that it stood two stories high, and 
made heroic efforts to veil its mechan- 
ical defects behind a thin coat of dirty 
greenish paint. It bore the legend 
“Hotel,” inscribed over the door-way, 
and the execution was such as to sug- 
gest that the artist who painted it was 
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deficient in sense of proportion, or else 
drunk at the time. 

In front of this hotel was a long pine- 
board bench, pleasantly appreciated by 
the inhabitants of R——, judging from 
the generous, even clamorous patronage 
it received all day long. In fact, this 
was the “stamping ground,” for all the 
idlers of the camp. 

“Heard the news, boys?” exclaimed 
a tall, dark-bearded, coatless man, run- 
ning up. 

“What’s up now, Stack?” asked a 
short, red-faced nan, with a prematurely 
incredulous air. “ You've always got 
some remarkable story to tell.” 

“ It is remarkable, as ye’ll agree when 
I tell it. That crazy jay that was here 
bumming grub for himself and the old 
greaser is back in camp again.” . 

“ As I expected,” said several voices. 

“ An’ he’s struck it.” — 

“Fooling agin, Stack,’ observed the 
red-faced man. 

“ Straight goods, fellers. He’s struck 
it rich. I saw the specimens with my 
own eyes They be chock full of free 
gold. Hehadtosell ’em to Werts store 
to raise the money for his claim. Ye 
can all see ’em yerselves.” 

“ Are ye honest, Stack ?” 

“ As God made me. An’ the curious 
part of it is, they struck it not more ’na 
day out from camp,— somewhere near 
Old Rocky. They must a’know’d of it 
all the time, boys. You bet they be 
way-back old-timers round these parts.” 

“Hurrah!” cried several voices in 
unison. “If this be true, R—— ’ll have 
a boom, sure. Times 'll liven up again 
in the old camp.” 

“Did the two of ’em come back,” 
ventured one of the assembled hearers. 

“Ah! that is where the mysterious 
part comes in. Only one come back, 
—the youngest, an’ his hands an’ face 
be all scratched and cut deep, and his 
eyes is as black and swollen as if they 
had made acquaintance with a hard 
punch. Tell ye what, boys, it looks to 
me like a fight — an’ a hard un, if noth- 
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ing worse. But he says it’s all right,— 
that the old man is still out, holding 
down the claim, though it seems to me 
he be better fitted for that job himself.” 

“Strange doings,” muttered several 
men in the crowd. 

“ An’ where is this lucky duck now?” 
asked the red-faced man. “It’s the cus- 
tom to set ’em up on such occasions, 
aint it, boys ?” 

“Right y’ are,” assented the body ap- 
pealed to. “He’s up at the doctor’s 
house attending his ailments. He won't 
see nobody till he has got the best of 
two or three days’ rest. That is no 
more than right, fellers — give him a 
chance,” replied the informant of the 
day, with an air of superiority at the 
knowledge under his command. 

The crowd of men fell to talking 
amongst themselves, in no little excite- 
ment, each venturing an opinion as to 
the strange discovery, when the red- 
faced man interrupted their debate by 
exclaiming : 

“Well! blanked if this ain’t the old 
greaser a-coming up the road!”’ They 
all rushed forward to look in the direc- 
tion indicated. 

“Yer right, Tom, it’s none other,” 
assented Stack. ‘Say nothing, boys. 
Be green. Let’s hear his story. May 
be we’ll learn something. Why, hang 
me, if the galoot ain’t a started running 
now that he sees us waitirg.” 

The old man tottered into their midst 
with eyes dilated and roving, and arms 
outstretched, and his broad chest heav- 
ing convulsively as he painft strug- 
gled for breath. He threw hiu.-self to 
his knees, and assuming an imploring 
attitude to the crowd of men, cried 
wildly in a tremulous voice: “ Perdon- 
ar! perdonar, hombres. Kill me, kill 
me! tear me to pieces! let me die! I 
cannot live. He follows me everywhere 
—all night long, and after the sun is 
over the mountain top. I see him every- 
where I go,—he is never from me. I 
run and hide,—for two days I have fled, 
crouched behind rocks and crawled in 
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dark holes ; but he finds me out. Mercy, 
God, mercy. O kill me, hombres. Yo 
temo, yo temo!” 

“The old greaser’s a-raving,” ex- 
claimed one of the bystanders. “ Let’s 
put him in the jug.” 

“Who is it yer a-speaking of, old 
man?’’ brusquely asked the little red- 
faced man. 

“ Pedose, Pedose, my comrade of many 
aday. I rolled him from the cliffs. / 
murdered him. Down, down he went. 
I heard his bones crack on the rocks 
below. I peered over — many hours af- 
ter —and saw his ghost. There in the 
moonlight wasa shadowy form, hurrying 
up and down the cajfion, and trying to 
reach me. It was Pedose, and his face 
was sad, and covered with blood. He 
looked up and saw me, and cried, ‘ O 
padre! padre, quita alli! quita allé!’ 
The reproachful, weird voice drove me 
wild with remorse, and I ran away in 
fear. I knew he was dead, and it was 
all too late for forgiveness. O, hombres 
end my misery,— kill me.” 

“ Simmer down, old man,” said Stack, 
the miner. “ Yer partner ain’t as much 
dead as you are. We see him alive yes- 
terday, and I guess he’s still a-kicking. 
Look’s as if you’d got the worst of this 
affair already, dad, but it'll put yer ina 
deal worse fix. It means the jug for 
many a year, and a diet of beans,— with 
beans for a change off,— if he says this 
agin yer.” 

“Pedose alive?” joyously cried the 
spirit-broken man, springing to his feet, 
without heeding his informant’s latter 
insinuation. “O thank heaven! Alive! 
Alive! Bring him to me,— he will for- 
give me. Be quick, —I shall soon die.” 

“ Go ferret him out, one of you fellers, 
and some one help me carry the old man 
inside,” directed the tall, black-bearded 
miner, as the old man fell trembling and 
exhausted to the ground. “ Feared he’s 
a-going under, boys.” 

Willing hands were not wanting to 
carry him within the “hotel,” for the 
rough hearts of the miners were sym- 
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pathetic. They laid their burden ona 
rough shake-down in alittle corner room 
on the upper floor of the building, where 
they applied the few crude remedies that 
they knew to bring him back to con- 
sciousness. 

After a while the old man rallied, and 
opening his eyes gazed into the faces 
about him with an expression of expect- 
ancy, which, however, soon gave place 
to one of disappointment, as he failed to 
see the object of his search. 

“Pedose not come?” he asked de- 
spondently. 

“Not yet, dad. 
sage? He may be kind o’ long,” 
swered Stack. 

“My blood is growing cold. I have 
something to tell him. Give mea pencil 
and paper. I will write it,—in case — 


Have ye any mes- 
an- 


in case he is late.” 

The pencil and paper were brought, 
and the old man raised himself on the 
rude couch in position for writing, mut- 
tering almost incoherently, “ Graczas — 


gracias, senor.” 

As he was about concluding his task, 
— which had been wrought with much 
difficulty,— the messenger who had gone 
in search of Pedose returned, accompan- 
ied by the doctor alone. 

“Your partner started out for the 
claim this morning, sefor,” the doctor 
said, as the old man turned his eyes in- 
quiringly toward him. “ He may not be 
back for some days. He has gone in 
search of you. Can we do anything for 
you?” 

The old man was calm and resigned 
on hearing the doctor’s report, and learn- 
ing that he could not live long. Much 
of the recent madness had left him, and 
he seemed to have become reconciled to 
his fate, being, apparently, sufficiently 
contented with the revelation that Pe- 
dose was alive. 

“Seal this letter, and see that he gets 
it, sefior,— I can trust you. Tell him I 
forgave him, and asked the same from 
him. He will understand it was alla 
mistake. Were I to live I could clear 
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myself,— but it does n’t matter now,—I 
shall say nothing. Tell him I never ut- 
tered a word about the discovery of the 
mine. I leave it allto him. Ask him 
if he ever again reaches our native Mex- 
ico to—”’ 

No human ears heard that last request 
—the old man gasped,— grew pallid,— 
and sank slowly back. 

The doctor laid the body flat on the 
bed, and after straightening the stiffen- 
ing limbs, he closed the wide, expres- 
sionless eyes, and covered the aged and 
withered form with a half dirty sheet 
made of stitched flour-sacks. 


IV. 


It was many years before Sefior Ped- 
ose Diaz could be induced to relate the 
details of the strange affair in which he 
had figured so prominently. 

Two days after Silva’s death he re- 
turned from the claim, and was imme- 
diately made acquainted with the occur- 
ences that had taken place during his 
absence. He affected indifference at 
the news ; but it was plainly visible that 
inwardly he was much agitated. The 
sealed paper was handed over to him 
according to the dying request of the 
old man, but he remained reticent as to 
its contents. He turned his attention 
solely to developing his suddenly ac- 
quired treasure,and before many months 
‘Old Rocky’ was one of the richest 
paying mines in California, and its own- 
er, Senior Pedose Diaz, was classed with 
the great gold kings of the West. The 
weird story of its discovery was talked 
of many a long winter’s night at more 
than one camp fire in the Sierras, butas 
no one really knew anything about it, it 
was relegated to the mysterious, and 
ever after referred to as “that ghost 
affair.” 

In the course of time, Seftor Pedose 
Diaz wearied of the solitude and incon- 
veniences of frontier life, and being suf- 
ficiently wealthy to relinquish personal 
supervision of the mine, he concluded to 
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secure an experienced agent to take 
charge of his affairs, and thenceforth 
spend his life in ease and study. 

After placing a handsome monument 
over the grave of his former friend, and 
inscribing along with the name the sig- 
nificant words, “ Unto the third and 
fourth generation,” he left the ‘Old 
Rocky’ mine in charge of an adept man- 
ager, and repaired to San Francisco. 
Before leaving for a few months’ visit 
to Mexico he bought a magnificent 
house in one of the near suburbs of the 
city, and left directions for expensive 
furnishings and decorations. 

On his return to California in the 
early fall of the same year he built up a 
magnificent library in his newdwelling, 
and thenceforth devoted the greater 
part of his time to scientific study and 
research. He was generally considered 
a crank by those who were sufficiently 
intimate to form any opinion. One of 


his peculiar theories was the possibility 
of the transmission of memory through 


several successive generations. 

It happened one evening while he was 
present at an informal gathering, that 
this same subject of memory came under 
discussion ; and Senior Diaz, while at- 
tempting to substantiate some of his 
arguments, so far committed himself on 
matters relating to the mysterious dis- 
covery of the “Old Rocky” mine, that 
he concluded to make a clean breast of 
the whole affair. 

“Do I believe in the transmission of 
memory germs? Well, there was a time 
when I didn’t. But the sudden posses 
sion of several millions of unexpected 
do}lars very forcibly removed all doubts 
from my own mind as to the truth of the 
theory,” was the startling prelude with 
which he began. 

“T have never cared to tell the story, 
for the simple reason that I would not 
have been believed, and all manner of 
accusations might have been laid against 
me in consequence. I had concluded it 
was safer to say nothing, and let people 
nurse their own opinions. But as this 
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matter has come up, and as I feel I ought 
sometime to give it to the world in the 
interest of science, I now beg your at- 
tention. 

“It is not necessary to go over the de- 
tails of my early life. Suffice it that at 
the age of thirty-eight years, having 
lost my last parent with the recent death 
of my mother, and my only sister having 
concluded to marry, I found myself mak- 
ing preparations to vacate the old home- 
stead of my father, near the Mexican 
capital, and join an old friend of the fam- 
ily out in the western province of Sinaloa. 
Sefior Carlos Silva was not only an older 
fellow-student of my early days, but in 
my estimation occupied the position of 
guardian towards me, in that he had 
been the young friend of my father, who, 
dying when I was but a child, had ex- 
acted a promise from him of friendly 
protectorship over me. He was fully 
twenty years my senior, and as he was a 
man of finished education, extensively 
traveled, and a deep student of the world 
and its ways, I had naturally become 
accustomed to look upon him as my 
counsellor in all important matters. So 
that when I became alone in the world, 
and the old place more of a burden than 
a source of profit, and he advised me to 
turn my face toward the Pacific shores, 
and join him in his free and wild sort of 
life, 1 had no two thoughts about accept- 
ing. 

“On arriving in the West, I secured 
atract of land near the property of my 
friend Silva, stocked it with cattle, and 
placed them in the charge of a poor 
herdsman living in the vicinity, so that 
I might have less to do on my own ran- 
cho, and thus be able to give more time 
to the pleasure and benefit of my friend’s 
company. 

“Carlos Silva was by no means a poor 
man, that is, as far as property was con- 
cerned; but there had been several 
droughts of late years, which had result- 
ed in the loss of large sums of money to 
him, through the death of his cattle. 
However, as it was he managed to live 
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easily, devoting more of his time to a 
continuance of his studies, or scientific 
experiments, than to hard work on the 
ranch. Whether this was financially 
wise or not I never cared to consider, 
being too much of a like temperament 
not to fall in readily with his mode of 
life. 

“ Amongst the many subjects that we 
talked over and studied together while 
reclining under the palm trees on the 
calm summer evenings, or by our little 
log-fire when it was wet or chilly, was 
this same question of memory. Sefior 
Silva was of the opinion that the sense 
of a preknowledge of scenes, and ob- 
jects, and even names and faces, which 
many people experience, is the result of 
an inherent memory germ transmitted 
by parents or fore parents, which has 
remained dormant until a revisitation to 
the scene or a recurrence of the event 
developed it into an actual recognition. 
He accounted for the beliefs of reincar- 
nation, transmigration of souls, and many 
other occult doctrines, as growing out 
of the simple manifestation of this truth. 
He even cited instances where he had 
recognized houses, old bridges, and 
country landscapes, in parts of the world 
where he had never set foot before ; and 
that after subsequently making thorough 
investigation, he had learned in many in- 
stances that they had been visited by 
one or the other of his parents or grand- 
parents. 

“| must confess his theory took hold 
of me, and now that my attention was 
directed to the matter, I could recall sev- 
eral similar incidents in my own life. 

“It was some months after our first 
discussion on this subject that Senior 
Carlos Silva and I were sitting out on 
the veranda of his house, talking over 
some recent ill luck to our stock, when, 
as I was gazing earnestly into his face, 
and noticing its dejected mien, a picture 
arose in my mind. I scarcely noticed 
the matter at first, but as it unaccount- 
ably grew in vividness and detail, I set 
myself to thinking what it could mean. 
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“There were distinctly shaped a 
stretch of mountain peaks, slightly va- 
ried in form and height, but all white 
and glittering ; and from the point I 
seemed to see them they looked like 
huge waves of the ocean, crested with 
foam. Below I was aware of an exten- 
sive valley, which lay between two ranges 
of mountains. I saw the little river or 
creek dashing through it, the trees along 
its banks, the shape of the mountain 
slopes, and even the peculiar contraction 
of the valley where it narrowed into a 
wild, rugged cafion in the distance. .A 
dim consciousness of the presence of 
two men seemed to connect itself with 
the picture. 

“1 said nothing about this strange 
vision to Sefior Carlos Silva for several 
days, wishing first to try and connect it 
with some scene with which I was fa 
miliar. But every effort failing, I at last 
confided the matter to him. 

««Strange,’ he muttered, when I had 
finished my singular story. ‘And have 
you no conception of the locality of this 
scene? There must be some present 
cause for the revivification of this mem- 
ory. Come, think again.’ 

“«T have thought it over, padre,’ I re- 
plied (I had always been accustomed to 
call him father). ‘ There has been noth- 
ing else in my thoughts for the last week, 
and still I cannot connect it with any 
incident of my life or what has been told 
me. The strangest part of it is that I 
first got the idea while looking z” your 
face, and the details only develop while 
I am in your company. And I know,’ I 
added, ‘we have never traveled such a 
country together.’ 

“ ¢ Stranger still,’ my friend remarked, 
and I noticed he became a trifle paler, 
but I never gave it a second thought at 
the time. ‘I suppose,’ he continued 
with a smile, my presence figures in 
your conception because you have be- 
comé so accustomed to connecting me 
with your every thought ; and he pat- 
ted me on the back affectionately. I 
thought so too ; we let the matter drop, 
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and said nothing more about it for two 
or three days, being busy with other 
things on our respective ranchos. 

“Tt happened that on the following 
Sunday morning, before I was yet out of 
bed, Sefior Silva came over to my home, 
looking rather tired and a trifle excited. 
‘Pedose,’ said he, immediately on enter- 
ing my room, without even waiting to 
salute me with the usual Buenos dias, 
‘I have been thinking over that vision 
for the past two nights, and after much 
consideration and putting this and that 
together, I think I have hit upon a very 
probable interpretation. 

“*Let me here it, padre,’ I cried, all 
excitement. 

“*In the first place, Pedose, you must 
know that I was a great deal with your 
father before he died. I was young then, 
and took a delight in hearing him re- 
count the many adventures of himself 
and his own father,— your grand-sire. 
Now, among other things I distinctly 
remember being charmed by the rela- 
tion of the wild life your grandfather 
once led in Alta California. For many 
years he was an explorer in that then 
almost unknown country. I remember 
the stories of hardship, fatigue from 
climbing rugged and almost inaccessible 
portions of the mountainous regions, 
death from hunger, and dreadful en- 
counters with the savage Indians. All 


these things stamped themselves indel- 


ibly on my mind, as they will on any 
spirited boy’s. But what I particularly 
want to tell you is, that it was never a 
too-oft-told story with your father, to 
relate how his father had unearthed 
fabulous wealth in that distant country 
— how he had discovered a rich gold de- 
posit in an isolated spot in the heart 
of the Sierras — 

“« Sierras — Oro — Oro —,” I almost 
yelled, breaking in upon his story. 
“Why, padre, I recognize those words 
in connection with my vision. Go on, 
go on.” 

“As I expected, Pedose,— I was sure 
you would. But be calm, until I have 
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finished ; though I confess I was equally 
excited when I connected the incidents 
—as I was saying, it was always a mat- 
ter of regret with your father that he 
had not been able to learn the secret of 
its locality, as the old man had failed to 
confide it to the family before he died. 

“It happened that at the time of the 
discovery there was another person in 
company with your grandfather. This 
person turned on his comrade, and at- 
tempted the robbery of the little gold 
that had been secured, and also tried to 
murder your grandfather, in order, prob- 
ably, to remain sole possessor of the se- 
cret, — it being necessary temporarily to 
abandon the mine, for the purpose of 
obtaining supplies and necessary tools. 
As it chanced, however, your grand- 
father got the best of the affray, and 
returning to the coast with what loose 
gold he could procure, decided to pay a 
short visit to his family in the native 
land, before engaging permanently in the 
development of the mine. In those days 
it was a long and tedious journey to Cal- 
ifornia, and on the return voyage your 
grandfather was taken sick, and died 
three days after landing at Monterey. 
He went out of the world in an uncon- 
scious condition, and his secret went 
with him. It was but a few months after 
his death that your father was born, and 
of course he must have learned the story 
from his mother subsequently, or per- 
haps through his elder brother, who car- 
ried on the rancho in your grandfather’s 
absence. Now my theory is that this 
memory cell was transmitted to your 
father, and that it passed through his 
existence in a dormant state, probably 
for the want of attending circumstances 
to excite it into development, or from 
lack of natural harmony with other men- 
tal attributes. Moreover, if my theory 
is correct, this memory germ, or atom, 
has been transmitted to you, or its reflex 
imprinted on your mind. Just what has 
awakened the memory in you at the 
present time is apparently not discover- 
able, but Iam convinced that if we could 
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but find the actual place of which you 
possess the mental picture, and set foot 
in this valley, the rest would all crowd 
in on your mind very plainly, and you 
would be led to gold. 

“*Q, padre, what a philosopher you 
are!’ I exclaimed rapturously. ‘What 
if we should start right away for Califor- 
nia, and turn our energies to the finding 
of this scene ?’ 

“Just what I was waiting for you to 
suggest, Pedose. Nothing would suit 
me better, for I am deeply convinced we 
shall be successful. If my theory turns 
out correct, I am made famous as a sci- 
entist the world over. I am an old man, 
and care nothing for the gold; you can 
put it to better use with nearly a quarter 
of a century the best of me; but if you 
care to have me with you, and it turns 
out as we anticipate, you can defray my 
expenses on the journey. For the rest 
I want fame, Pedose, fame. 

“* You shall have all you ask, and 
more, padre,’ I answered gratefully. 


‘ But what plan shall we adopt ?’ 
“« That will require some little consid 


eration. In the first place we need im- 
mediate funds. Once in California, I 
am of the opinion that a little judicious 
inquiry around the various mining camps 
will result in disclosing some such val- 
ley as you describe. The country is now 
well settled and fully known, even to its 
remotest corners. That knowledge once 
obtained, we can easily secure conven- 
iences for reaching it, and I think that 
we can safely leave Nature to do the rest 
in unfolding the secrets hidden in that 
germ of memory.’ 

“«VYou are right, padre. But there is 
one great risk of disappointment that no 
reasoning can remove.’ 

“*You mean that the gold may have 
been discovered already ?’ he suggested. 

“<« Ves,’ I said. 

“* We musi take that risk, Pedose,’ he 
replied. ‘The scientific triumph will be 
worth the cost of the journey. And be- 
sides, I have another matter to attend to 
while in the United States. My grand- 
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father died somewhere up in that coun- 
try, and there is some unclaimed prop- 
erty still. There must be records that 
I can trace.’ And he looked at me with 
a strange expression that I could not 
then understand. 

“It was several weeks before we had 
made arraugements for the proper care 
of our property during our absence, and 
secured even half of the ready money we 
had agreed on as necessary for the jour- 
ney. We had counted on the investi- 
gation’s occupying about three months 
after our arrival in California ; but at the 
same time we each entertained secret 
hopes that not half that time would pass 
before our doubts would be happily set- 
tled. So when the full amount of ready 
cash was not available, we decided to 
start out and take chances. 

“ Arriving at San Francisco early one 
August morning, we procured a chart of 
the country, and obtained as much infor- 
mation regarding the topography of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains as was read- 
ily accessible. We then took the river 
steamer toSacramento, the nearest large 
city to our field of exploration. From 
there we outfitted for the final search, 
securing a pair of burros, and two 
months’ food supply, such as it was, 
along with the necessary cooking uten- 
sils, and a camping outfit consisting of 
three heavy woolen blankets, and a large 
sheet of canvas that could be readily 
rigged into a shelter from rain. 

“The story of our wanderings from 
place to place, the hopes and subsequent 
disappointments, as we struck every new 
camp, and came away without the knowl- 
edge sought ; and the final despair that 
overcame us, as, having exhausted our 
supply of provisions twice over, and lost 
one of our pack animals over the slippery 
edge of a precipice, we were forcibly re- 
minded of the chilly evening winds and 
frequent falls of rain and snow that win- 
ter had overtaken us,—would fill vol- 
umes. In brief, then, Sefior Carlos Silva 
sprained his ankle one morning while 
struggling over an unusually rugged 
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piece of ground, and this laid us up at the 
next camp for nearly three weeks. We 
were entirely out of funds, and although 
the miners treated us hospitably, we 
could not expect them to do everything, 
so the remaining burro was sold, and the 
money put to paying debts and purchas- 
ing sufficient supplies to carry us back to 
civilization on foot. We had fully deter- 
mined to abandon the project as hope- 
less, and get back to our native country 
as soon as possible, when an unexpected 
event brought us fresh hope. 

“One evening there chanced to arrive 
in camp a party of old prospectors, who 
were of our own nationality, and who 
better understood our inquiries regard- 
ing the mystic valley. We veiled our 
object as much as possible, not wishing 
to excite undue curiosity. For the first 
time during that long, weary journey of 
nearly five months, we received some 
crumbs of hope from the assurance that 
a valley answering the description we 
gave really did exist. 


It lies about four days southeast on 
the desert trail, if that is the place, and 
I think it is from your description,” re- 


marked our informant in conclusion. 
“ There ’s not much gold in that region 
now-a-days. I believe there is a com- 
pany that owns about all that is taken 
out,” he added warningly. 

Words could not convey our thanks. 
Even the faint possibility of the truth 
of the news that such a valley existed 
was bliss to our imaginations. We 
started out on that terrible march afoot, 
with our provisions, and other few nec- 
essaries strung to our backs. It was 
agony after the second day, but we were 
irrepresible in the fond hope of success, 
and pushed steadily on. It was almost 
dark when we reached the dividing 
ridge that overlooked the valley, and in 
the semi-gloom I recognized nothing. 
Suddenly, as I was watching the snow 
fall on a distant peak, to which Sefior 
Silva had directed my attention, a rec- 
ognition of a sun-crimsoned pile of rocks 
some miles along the mountain side 
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darted vividly into my mind, and that 
told me we had discovered the reality of 
my vision. Our joy can be imagined 
when, next morning, after leaving the 
camp at the mountain.base where we 
had spent the night, I began to know 
every feature in the landscape. 

“ But the strangest part of my story is 
in connection with Sefior Silva. As we 
gained the rocky prominence to which 
these new recollections in my mind had 
guided me, all became a blank, and I 
was at a loss to know which way to pro- 
ceed. Sejior Silva was positive that an 
opening we had discovered in the cliff 
was a natural inlet to the mine, and as 
I was pondering in my mind how he 
could know better than I, a new light 
burst upon me. In the man before me 
I thought I recognized my would-be 
murderer. It seemed to me as though 
I was living in the dim past, and this 
man had attempted my life. I knew him, 
— I knew every incident of the tragic 
affair,— and I felt a desire to thrust my 
knife into him and be revenged. It was 
evident I was laboring under some mad 
hallucination, for I really intended to 
carry the bloody desire into effect. The 
next thing I knew I was lying bruised 
and bleeding on a narrow shelf of rocks 
midway down the cliff. 

“With difficulty I clambered down 
and -reached the bottom, and feeling a 
hot, dry fever burning my flesh, I rushed 
to Cafion Creek and drank greedily. 
Looking up I recognized in the moon- 
light the wild, terrified face of Sefior 
Silva, gazing down at me. I called to him, 
but he ran away, and the idea crept into 
my mind that he had thrown me from the 
heights. Wounded as I was, I made my 
way back to R ,and after attending 
to my injuries at the house of a friendly 
miner, I returned to the cave, to try and 
find out what had become of my late 
partner. 

“The cave was, as Sefior Silva had 
observed, a natural inlet to a rich deposit 
of gold ore. As the bundles and pick 
were still untouched, and as we first 
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left them, I knew that Sefior Silva had 
not investigated the mine. 

“T tried to account for our strange 
conduct, and the mysterious recognition 
that so suddenly passed into my mind 
but my reasoning and surmising gave no 
satisfactory clue. I concluded to secure 
some rich specimens and return to the 
town, file a claim, and then set on foot 
vigorous searches for my friend. So 
after obtaining the necessary documen- 
tary evidence of ownership, I again set 
out in search of my friend; having in 
structed the doctor at R to form a 
party from the camp to scour every di- 
rection. I entertained the idea that my- 
friend was in secret hiding in the vicin- 
ity, awaiting to hear the result of his 
vicious deed before daring to make his 
presence known. 

“Imagine my remorse and stricken 
conscience when, on returning to the 
camp several days later, I learned that 
he had appeared in their midst two days 
before, raving like a madman, and con- 


fessing his guilt in my supposed death, 
—and that he was now dead and beneath 


the earth. I was grief-stricken in the 
faint but certain knowledge that I was 
the cause of all the horrifying incidents 
of that terrible night, in that I had first 
threatened to take his life. I could not 
bring myself to lay any culpability at 
his door, for under the circumstances 
he was justified in taking the advantage 
he did, and I questioned much to myself 
if I would not have done the same had 
the case been reversed. 

“As I thus brooded over that one 
dark page in the bright history of a life- 
long friendship, all the joy and happi- 
ness was taken out of my newly-found 
treasure. It seemed the very irony of 
fate that he who had really done every- 
thing that led to the actual discovery of 
the gold, should thus miserably perish 
at the very door of fortune. 

‘“‘Many months passed away before I 
really understood the mysterious rela- 
tionship existing between Sefior Carlos 
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Silva and myself, and was at all able to 
form any logical theory of the strange 
recognition. I learned it all through a 
sealed letter which my old friend had 
left for me a few moments before his 
death, and which I had not before had 
courage toopen. Here is the letter : — 


** Dear Friend, Pedose Diaz: 

You threatened to kill me, and while you were 
unconscious I dragged you to the edge of the rocks 
—and told you to turn over. I thought you dead, 
and fled in fear. The interpretation of your myste- 
rious recognition of me as a supposed murderer is 
now very plain, Seftor Guzman was my grandfather. 
Ife must have been the comrade of your own grand- 
father at the original discovery. Thus that spark 
of memory in your mind recognized him in me. 
I suspected it in Sinaloa, when you first said the vision 
arose while you were looking zz my face. I inti- 
mated my suspicions several times. But you did 
not recognize me, and I[ thought it best to let the 
matter pass. As for me, I have no mental recogni- 
tion of anything. I reason it out from your own 
statements and actions, and the facts behind them. 
I did not recognize the mine,— the idea suggested 
itself. It was your own suspicions that aroused the 
dormant recollections of Sefior Guzman, and for the 
moment you forgot yourself and lived in the past. 
I will admit that, as you lay powerless, a greedy 
thirst for all the treasure came upon me. But it was 
no memory,—an undeveloped trait in my nature, 
merely,— the gold fever was consuming me. 7Zyat 
is the reason I rolled you to the edge of the rocks., 1 
am dying from the effects of this excitement. Thus 
I atone for my crime,—and also wipe out the 
wrong existing between the blood of my family and 
your family — Wo injustice can go long unrighted.,— 
** The sins of the father are visited upon the chil- 
dren.” Be happy in your good fortune. They 
tell me the mine is rich,—whole ledges veined with 
free gold. I relinquish all claim. I trust this ex- 
planation will result in mutual forgiveness. But they 
have sent for you, dear Pedose; I shall soon clasp 
you in my arms,—my old, old friend,—and say adios. 
Keep this letter in memory of 

CaARLOs SILVA.” 


With this, gentlemen, concludes the 
remarkable history of the “ Old Rocky” 
mine. 

“As you already know, my poor old 
friend never saw me again. He was 
dead and already beneath ground when 
I returned to camp. 

“T called the mine ‘ Oid Rocky,’ that 
being the name long held by the cliff 
near the mine, which was the first phys- 
ical feature I had recognized in the 
landscape after our long search, as the 
material counterpart to the picture in 
my memory.” 

C. B. Sedgwick. 
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I THINK it was the “ Old Mud Turtle,” 
as we had not inappropriately named 
her, that came into port that day, some 
forty years ago ; at all events it was the 
regular steamer, and her passengers 
having been safely beached, refreshed, 
and billed for Los Angeles, the well 
filled stages soon thereafter rolled out 
from San Pedro; the famous team of 
sorrel mules whose reputation was much 
more than local taking the lead, of 
course. Comparative quiet then again 
settled down upon the embryo city; a 
quiet that was destined, however, to be 
of short duration. 

For scarcely had the dust stirred up 
by the outgoing teams found time to 
settle, ere another steamer was sighted 
swiftly rounding the point, and one of 
whose coming we had received no word 
of advice ; she being the pioneer of an 
opposition line, and had left ’Frisco a 
day or two later than the old reliable, 
and very nearly overtaken her too, as 
had been planned. 

The new steamer had but a small 
showing of passengers, but there was 
enough of them, and to spare. They 
had thought out no reason why they 
should not have a real good time, and 
were having it after their fashion. It 
commenced on or before they boarded 
the steamer, and had since known no 
intermissions. The merry, boisterous 
crowd promptly took possession of every 
thing in sight immediately upon landing 
and had their own way right along; as 
viewed from their standpoint, their 
doings were square and commendable, 
but they proved just the least bit an- 
noying to some of us. 

There seemed no way out of it, how- 
ever, but that we must bear with them 
for twenty-four hours or more. No 
stages on hand, nor not even a driver, 


though horses in plenty had we and 
riders galore ; only one old, long-discard- 
ed mud wagon, and some half broken, 
fiery mustangs, made up the sum of 
available means to rid ourselves of the 
invaders. 

I do not to this day understand what 
possessed me to speak as I did; it is one 
of those mysterious things that are quite 
past finding out; some spirit of mis- 
chief must surely have been abroad in 
the land, and had made my brain his 
headquarters. For I knew nothing what- 
ever about driving. The most I had 
ever done in that line was to check and 
chirrup at an old farm horse or two, 
though even they always did best when 
I left all to them. And yet here was I 
saying to my good friend Banning, 
whose acquaintance I made years before 
in the city of Brotherly Love: 

“Tf you think the wheels on that old 
rattletrap yonder can be coaxed to re- 
volve, have some horses hitched to it, 
load up this noisy crew, and I’ll under- 
take to get them at least part way to the 
city by midnight.” 

“T am afraid it would be a kind of an 
undertaking job, sure enough,” answered 
Banning ; then his eye brightening at 
the bare possibility of such a happy rid- 
dance, he continued: 

“You don’t really mean it, though, do 
you? You never told me you could han- 
dle a stage team.” 

J was on my mettle in an instant; “an 
undertaking job,” forsooth — that phrase 
settled it. I would go through with it 
now, even if it cost a limb or two. Sol 
said to him impressively : 

“You must forget, Phineas, that only 
last year I crossed the plains with a four- 
in-hand.”’ 

He did not wait for particulars. Had 
he questioned me, he would have known 
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that my four-in-hand consisted of four 
yoke of well-broken oxen ; that I never 
but the once attempted to straighten a 
whip lash ; that was at St. Joe’s, and in 
effort to obtain a regulation report from 
it I took off my left ear, or at least came 
near enough to so doing for all practical 
purposes ; and that five minutes later I 
completed arrangements with a farmer’s 
boy to do all my share of driving on the 
journey. 

But I was elected. The vaqueros had 
received their orders, and were galloping 
away towards the hills to bring in the 
horses. What did it matter? A man 
can die but the once ; and would n’t the 
fool killer snap me up in a second any- 
how, when he got his eye on me? These 
were the only comforting thoughts I had 
while the preparations for my taking off 
were in progress. 

I saw them tinkering at the old wagon, 
and there was lassooing and blinding of 
mustangs that they might be harnessed, 
serving the most fractious as the boy 
said his shot-gun served him: “kicked 
him down, then kicked him three or four 
times after he was down.”’ There was 
much tying of knots in traces to shorten 
them, and lengthening out others with 
ropes,—I looking on supinely all the 
while. 

At last I knew that my to-be compan- 
ions were tumbling aboard in hilarious 
mood, their baggage consisting in the 
main of bottles and demijohns. I heard 
Banning say to someone, perhaps to my- 
self, as he tallied them off : 

“Fourteen at seven is ninety-eight 
dollars; more than the entire outfit is 
worth ” ; and then I heard him whisper- 
ing : 

“ When the crash comes, if any of the 
survivors can walk, keep them headed 
towards the city, for mercy’s sake.” 
This I promised to do, then mounted to 
the box, or barrel, or whatever it was, 
and commenced my preparations for 
death by entangling my hands and wrists 
in the lines in a strictly original manner. 
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I heard cries of “Let go of their 
heads,” “ Jump out of the way,” “ Now 
they ’re off,” “Stop, stop!”” and some- 
thing about a loose trace. In reply I 
uttered a scalp-lifting Indian war-whoop, 
which fairly set the horses frantic ; and 
I had only time to request them to “ get 
out of this” ere fright closed my lips, 
for I never before or since saw horses in 
harness go as they were going. 

My first grievance came in the knowl- 
edge that I had surely been most shame- 
fully imposed upon. After half a mile 
perhaps had been covered, I realized that 
there were five horses in the drove, in- 
stead of four, the number that I under- 
stood was to be detailed to land myself 
and fellow outcasts in perdition. Fora 
time I half believed the extra was a vol- 
unteer, and had in pure equine friskiness 
crowded in between my leaders. How 
came it then that their heads were so 
entangled together in the straps? On 
the other hand, I felt sure I had nothing 
at all to do with him. My common sense 
assured me of that. I wasn’t so far 
gone but what I could count. There 
were but four lines. Nor did he have 
anything at all to do with the outfit but 
to kick, for his traces were fastened to 
nothing but himself; it seemed as though 
he might have had a perpetual motion 
machine wound up to the point of snap- 
ping the spring inside of him somewhere, 
and connecting firmly with his hind legs; 
his activity in that quarter (or ought I 
to write it Aal/f?) impelled the loose 
traces to take wild flights of anything 
but fancy; when they were not in the 
air they were taking turns at violently 
lashing his spine; it was a sort of double 
back action, self-propelling contrivance, 
as yet unpatented. 

It was not so much the thing itself, 
either, as the effect it had upon my crew, 
that vexed me. To be informed over 
and over, in thirteen more or less dead 
languages, foully murdered all, that 
those traces were unhitched, was truly 
exasperating ; for was not I the Captain 
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and supposed to know what was going 
on? The worm that would not turn 
under such provocation deserved to be 
stepped on some more. I was about to 
turn, when I received the fourteenth 
punch in my back, and thus knew that 
the only man of them all who could 
speak understandable English was about 
to relieve his mind. 

“ Did n’t you vas see dot draces mit the 
left hand front horses loose comes,— 
don’t it ?” 

A sharp, short rise in the road just 
there favoring the maneuver, I stopped 
the team, and in reply to the rear end of 
his question answered: “It does,” then 
in effort to be cutting and sarcastic, I 
continued : 

“ Aint it was didn’t it you want to 
make ten dollars in a minute? If so, 
get out and hook those traces.” 

He sprang toward the deadly breach 
with an alacrity which could not but 
win my admiration, though I knew I 
risked nothing in making the offer. 
The mustang noticed his approach, and 
with much skill and celerity balanced 
himself on his ear apparently, and then 
proceeded to box the compass several 
times with his heels. I now saw, or 
thought I did, a good chance to rid 
myself of the presence of this man. 
Always impulsive, I instantly issued a 
second and revised edition of the war 
whoop, and was quick to find it had 
not lost its virtue; with a jerk that 
almost pulled the stage in two, my fiery 
steeds sped away like the wind, and I 
was happy. 

Several hundred yards‘ had_ been 
scored, and I was trying to recall a 
childhood’s song which I thought ran 
somewhat like this: 

** One got left, 
Then there were thirteen,” 
when I heard considerable rustling in 
the stage, which was quickly followed by 
a familiar punch between my shoulder 
blades, and these words were hissed into 
my ear: 
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“JT didn’t some more ride all night, 
eh, if I was n’t dot tail gate snatches?” 

I answered that he had sized it up 
correctly, and inquired as to what he was 
going to do about it; not understanding 
a word of this, but probably imagining 
it was a splendid joke, he laughed right 
heartily, and in company with the echo 
of his laugh my ill humor sailed away. 

Presently the subject of brakes oc- 
curred to me, and I was quite delighted 
when I found there was really one at 
tached to our equipage ; to familiarize 
myself with its workings I brought the 
brake-bar forward, and put about half 
my weight upon it; then came a great 
surprise ; so very large was it that there 
was considerable more than enough to 
go around. 

Certain am I, that I never heard such 
an unearthly screech as immediately 
rent the air ; in the wordsof Mrs. Nick- 
leby, “It came upon me like a flash of 
fire and almost froze my blood.” Pas- 
sengers and team were alike thrilled 
with it as no mere sound, I imagine. 
had ever before thrilledthem. It could 
give any fog syren in existence 9o points 
ina possible 100, and then win easily. 
There were no leathers on the brake- 
blocks, and when the protruding heads 
of numerous nails came in sudden con- 
tact with the swift revolving tires, the 
resultant din was simply brain-crashing. 

I made no attempt to stop at the half 
way house which we were now flying by 
inthedark. It belonged to ovr firm, and 
was the only building on the road be- 
tween San Pedro and Los Angeles, and 
was itself but a mere shanty. The stock 
in trade of its single occupant consisted, 
so far as my observation ever went, ina 
wooden pipe with-.a far-reaching odor, 
and a can of axle grease ; his business 
there to render any needed assistance to 
the passing stages and teams belonging 
to A. & B. 

That heaven-piercing shriek brought 
him to the door, lantern in hand, but he 
could make out nothing of what was 
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transpiring. He knew of no stage to 
send in that direction, nor of any occa- 
sion to send one ; looking back I could 
see by the gleams from his lantern that 
he was following as if in pursuit. Later 
| heard that he made a fairly good 
night’s work of it, for the road along 
there was a bit jolty, and hence he took 
back with him to his cabin three hats, a 
gripsack well filled with soiled linen, and 
what he called a “ Jimmy-John,” it near- 
ly half full, which I in self defense had 
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simple air ; none of my merry men were 
constructed on that plan ; they could and 
did, over and over, each lug several tunes 
at once without least apparent effort, 
and when occasionally they all chanced 
to be buckling down to their work at the 
same instant, each grinding out a differ- 
ent so-called melody, the composite pro- 
duced was what might truly be called a 
stunner. 

A tiny gleam of light showing dimly on 
our port-bow at last, convinced me tha 
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slyly tipped out of the stage with my 
foot when opportunity served. 

Perhaps no one listened for three con- 
secutive hours to such a perfect Niagara 
of vocal thunder as I did that night, and 
lived totell of it The stream rolled and 
roared continuously, and in volume was 
perfectly terrific. We hear sometimes 
that so and so is quite unable to carrya 


our uncomfortable cruise was nearing 
its end. Greatly elated over the fact that 
I had really brought my unwieldy craft 
with its explosive cargo safely within 
sight of its anchorage, my pride over the 
accomplishment of this feat in the very 
eyes and teeth as it were of the owner’s 
predictions nearly proved my ruin; for 
I was puffed up with boyish pride to the 
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point of determining to give the citizens 
of this inland village the surprise of 
their lives. I would make such entry 
into their midst as should stand unique 
in their local history for all time ; and 
I imagine I fully succeeded in so doing. 

With the assistance of my Amsterdam 
accomplice, my half crazy companions 
were brought to understand my plans, 
which met their unanimous approval. 
Our voyage should end in a perfect 
blaze of glory. No avalanche had ever 
scored such timeas we would make when 
dashing into the town, nor:perhaps ever 
made.such deafening tumult, either. 

Each man was to sing his own favor; 
ite battle song in thunderous tones, 
while I would accompany them on the 
brake to the very limit of my some- 
what extensive muscle; and it seemed 
within reason to conclude that the ag- 
gregate of noise would evolve from our 
long-winded steeds a burst of speed 
which would likely be a great surprise 
even to themselves. 

The plan worked to a charm; most 
too much so, in fact, and so completely 
was I carried away by the excitement of 
the moment that I have never since 
been able to recall perfectly just how 
it all happened. . 

There quickly ensued much opening 
of doors and emergence therefrom of 
dark-hued angels, scantily clad in robes 
of white ; and struggling crowds were 
tumbling out of both doors and windows 
of gambling-houses and similar resorts, 
each man it seemed shouting and ges- 
ticulating wildly, stimulating my orches- 
tra to renewed exertions, while I pumped 
vigorously at the brake, filling the 
heavens with a series of long and short 
dashes of sound which ought to have 
been heard at Tehachapi. Then came 
the inevitable crash, sudden and com- 
lete. 

My catching a glimpse of both sides 
of the street at the same instant was 
responsible for its coming just when it 
did. On the one side I saw the stage 
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office, at which I sincerely desired to 
stop but was unable to do so, for I had 
a genuine runaway on my hands; on 
the other side there stood a very invit- 
ing blank adobe wall. I knew nothing of 
the road beyond, nor in fact if there was 
any ; at least I cared not to investigate 
just then; so I drew sharply upon the 
lines and effectually stopped the team, 
the wagon-tongue piercing the wall a 
foot or more, then snapping short off. 
The horses took care of themselves 
after a fashion, if rather a poor and 
damaging one. As for us bipeds we all 
alighted literally on the jump, and 
brought up most anywheres, one or two 
on the roof of the adobe. If any of us 
escaped bruises and contusions of some 
sort, I have certainly been misinformed. 

Of course they were somewhat indig- 
nant at first, but that soon passed off, 
for when they were told through inter- 
preters that that wall was maintained 
there expressly to butt mustang teams 
against, and that I utilized it in this way 
nearly every trip I made, they realized 
the wisdom of conforming gracefully to 
the customs of the country; and when 
the stage agent invited them all to take 
a short stroll at his expense, they lim ped 
and dragged themselves away in excel- 
lent humor. 

Anyhow, suits for damages would not 
have held water inthiscase. This mat- 
ter had received proper attention some 
hours before. In the safe at San Pedro 
was a certain writing to which fourteen 
hieroglyphics or crosses were attached ; 
the signers all, each for himself, assum- 
ing the whole responsibility for the 
safety of life and limb on the road that 
night 

Some of them may have imagined it 
was only the regular way bill they were 
signing. I should n’t be surprised,—in 
fact, I rather think that may have been 
the case. 

When I came to look that old mud- 
wagon over leisurely, I was forced to 
conclude that I knew as much, and as 
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little, about stages as I did about horses. 
No regular stage-driver ever lived who 
would have attempted to do what I had 
succeeded in doing ; for I made the dis- 
covery that the off hind wheel only re- 
volved a few inches at a time, and by a 
series of tuneful jerks ; it scarcely made 
one tenth the number of revolutions in 
the trip that it should have done. The 
nut, it seems had been lost off long be- 
fore, and in battering up the end of the 
axle to keep the wheel in place, some 
one had given it a few raps too many. 
Not but what I heard the lamentations 
of that wheel right along from start to 
finish ; but not having been brought up 
on axles, mud-wagons,wheels and things, 
I did not take the cause of it in, so to 
speak ; it seemed a proper part of the 
general tumult which prevailed, and har- 
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monized right well with the voices of 
several of those tipsy croakers ; nor was 
it any more rasping to my nerves than 
to theirs. 

I returned to San Pedro as a passen- 
ger, and on my way down I resolved 
never again under any circumstances to 
draw rein over more than two horses at 
a time: my adherence to this resolution 
undoubtedly accounts for my yet being 
in circulation. 

As for my gang of escapes, they were 
still having a “ good time” when last I 
saw them. They were very wide awake 
indeed, although it was nearly day- 
light, and were all busied in adjusting an 
assortment of variegated nightcaps to 
their respective heads, with no prospect 
that the novelty of the performance was 
likely to wear off. 

William S. Hutchinson. 
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SWEET Saint, we know thee as thou art 
By Raphael’s genius given us; 
Thou standest on the clouds apart 
While Heaven opens glorious, 
And seraph heads with eager gaze, 
Break through the sky with songs of praise 
Around the Virgin and the Child. 
And still thou dost not dare to raise 
Thy prayerful eyes, but meek and mild, 
Thou holy maiden undefiled, 
While Heaven’s glories are unfurled 
Dost bring the adoration of the world. 
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Thy shrine is on the western sea 
Begirt with rugged mountains round ; 
Broad-browed it looks far down the lea, 
And basks in silent peace profound 
Of days of perfect sun and light 
Which make the earth and heaven unite 
While blossoms garland all the year. 
And as each day breaks from the night, 
Three times three strokes thy bell rings clear, — 
Oh Father, Son, and Spirit, hear! 
’Tis thine while heaven is unfurled 
To bring the adoration of the world. 
Caroline Hasara. 
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“T’vE got two apples in my dinner- 
pail. Are you going home with me, Eva 
Wortley ?” 

The girl shook her yellow curls, and 
ylanced toward Jim Parsons. 

“T’ve got asecret what nobody knows, 
and nobody sha’n’t know, ’cause I won't 
tell. Do you reckon you'll go home with 
Jim Parsons, Eva?”’ 

The diplomatist was soon trudging 
along the dusty road homeward bound 
from school, and by his side walked Eva 
Wortley. What if she thought him the 
laziest, dirtiest boy in her class ; surely 
his secret was not grimy, too, and Jim 
would wait for her tomorrow. 

“ Now cross your heart, and hope to 
die you won’t let on ter living soul!” so 
the revelation was prefaced. 

‘Cross my heart, and hope to die.” 

“You won’t breathe a word to Jim 
Parsons?” 

“ Hope to die.” 

“Well, when I’m a man I am a going 
to be judge of that thar high court in 
Washington.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Know? Pooh, ’cause Ido. And I 
‘low, Eva, that ’s better ’an being Presi- 
dent of these yer United States; dad 
says so, and he ought to know.” 

Then he tossed his head and snapped 
his beak, the brave, peeping fledgling, 
and dangled a bigger and a fatter pro- 
pitiatory worm to tempt the reluctant 
appetite of his coy companion. 

“Then, Eva, me and you will get mar- 
ried, and gosh, what a fine house we will 
have, with galleries, and pillars, and 
winding stairs; and slathers of horses! 
Why, I calculate to buy me a racer 
that ll take the shine out of old Colonel 
Whitman’s ‘Pawnee.’ Yes, you bet, 
when I get to be judge Ill have the best 
horse in Missouri, and won’t you be glad 
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your husband ’s a judge,— Judge Dick, 
Judge Frederic Dick.” 

The children parted at the branching 
of the road, and the youthful aspirant, 
wandering from the hot and dusty high- 
way, cooled his bare feet in a rippling 
brook, and dreamed while he waked and 
dreamed while he slept in the soft wood- 
land grasses. 

“You lazy lubber, whar you been loaf- 
ing all this time?” 

Such was the salutation of the worthy 
Justice of the Peace, his father, when at 
nightfall the lad reached his home. 

“ The marster hed right smart to do, 
and I lowed how it warn’t a going to 
hurt me if I gin him a lift.” 

“Humph,” and his honor closed his 
teeth on his pipe, and shifted his fat legs, 
and dozed in his great arm chair, while 
his son sidled into the house to see if 
his chances for supper were good. 

“ Like his dad, like his dad,” muttered 
the drowsy magistrate, opening his eyes 
fora moment. “Clever boy, clever man ; 
he’s got the Dick spirit, by Jove,” and 
he nodded again, this indolent, gray- 
haired old man. 

As the wild pigeons love their young, 
so did he; as they provide for their brood, 
so did he. A few sticks ona bare rock, 
a wisp of straw and a leaf or two, and 
the nest is ready for occupancy. And 
because of their humble nesting, the 
birdlings strut no less proudly and fly 
no whit feebler than it is their nature to. 

Pigeons they are, and pigeons they 
will ever be, though they covet the emu's 
bulk, though they sigh for the eagle’s 
flight. 

“Too much cuddling though, too 
much,” the sire was thinking still of his 
boy. “His ma will ruin him quite. I 
must be firm, I must. Heh, Maria,— 
Maria, I say, bring me hot water and 
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sugar, my whisky too from the cupboard. 
That ’s right. Ay, that’s good,” and he 
emptied the glass. ‘“ Don't make a fool 
— of the boy — Ma-ria.”” Then heslept. 

“ Drat the man,” said his wife. 

Meanwhile the future judge ate his 
supper and tumbled into bed. 

Now, if eating and sleeping go to 
make a man, young Frederic Dick did 
his part valiantly. In truth, he was as 
lusty a country bred youth as one could 
wish to see, when, at the age of four and 
twenty, he appeared in the streets of St. 
Louis. A lawyer he would be forthwith. 

For three long months he drank from 
the Pierian spring, and then he stopped, 
because forsooth his thirst was quenched. 
Vain were the solicitations of Messrs. 
Osgood, Peeper, & Powers; a man of 
clay is not an India-rubber bottle. And 
Dick, having endured until he felt like 
a victim of the Chinese water torture, 
made his escape before the plank was 
laid across his body. 

Whatever may be said of his capacity 
for legal lore, in worldly ways the son of 
Justice Dick proved himself no dullard. 
He was before long so skillfully veneered 
with city manners and city fashions, 
that he well nigh forgot the kernel in 
this polished shell was a country bump- 
kin. 

So pathetic indeed, was his description 
of his ancestral home in the suburbs of 
St. Louis, now unfortunately lost to 
him, that Miss Imogene de Lancy was 
almost moved to tears. 

Miss Imogene wasa spirituelledanseuse 
who smiled when roses were cast at her 
feet. In days of old, mortals entertained 
angels unawares ; not so with mine host 
Frederic Dick, who supped with an an- 
gel and knew it. Alas, he forgot that 


even angels are Romans in Rome, and 
was utterly disconsolate when the heav- 
enly maid plighted her troth to a rival. 

Nor was his bitter grief assuaged by 
the untimely importunities of tailor, 
florist, and others of that heartless, in- 
considerate ilk. 
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It ill becomes a hapless lover to double 
his pace round a corner, or sulk in an 
alley-way, yet to such a pass was this 
young man unfortunately come. One 
day, finding it expedient, he hastily 
stepped into the shop of a barber. 

“Seen a bear?” questioned the man 
of razors. 

“It is a laughing hyena,” gasped the 
distraught debtor, “ready to prance in 
my gore.” 

And it happened that, being sur- 
charged with woe, he poured forth his 
pitiful tale to the genial proprietor, a 
most discreet and sympathetic man. 
The fruition of this conference sur- 
prised none more than Frederic Dick, 
henceforth Barber Dick. 

“ Yes, I’m a barber, sir, and proud of 
the profession,” said the novitiate, care- 
fully pinning a towel round the neck of 
a patron. ‘A most ancient and honor- 
able profession, sir; but the fact is, it’s 
pastime for me. I am a lawyer, you 
know. Yes, I collapsed just after win- 
ning the famous Palmer-Hughes Will 
Contest,—nervous prostration,—the doc- 
tors said rest. I compromised, and be- 
gan shaving. By the Lord, it is a pleas- 
ure to finger such a magnificent head as 
yours, sir. The old judge, my father, 
he used to say, ‘When a case is dead agin 
you, compromise’; and thinks I, prime 
ministers of France have been masters 
of the craft, and by golly, so will 1 
Chin a trifle higher, sir, there,—and as 
of course you know, we enjoy Biblical 
mention, and are celebrated in the 
classics, and today every politician will 
concede we area power in the land. You 
see we have the ear of the solid men of 
the city, and a chance to rub in our con- 
victions. Take my own case: I am on 
intimate terms with all the blooded 
swells. Gosh, maybe I won’t have a 
stunning clientage when I resume the 
practice of law.” 

So barber Dick shaved all summer, he 
shaved autumn, and winter, and spring. 
The years sped merrily on. The barber 
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grew older, grew portly, grew bald ; he 
loved Nancys, and Lotties, and Geral- 
dines, by the score, yet strange to relate 
was a bachelor still, with a tri-colored 
pole at his door. 

A time came, however, when the quasi- 
student’s friends deplored his procrasti- 
nation, for the Journeymen Barbers’ 
Union, of which he was secretary, 
brought charges of malfeasance. 

‘“Trumpery and spleen, unimportant 
deviations from red-tape regulations. No 
profit to mention, either,” expostulated 
the accused to his confidants. “ Durned 
disagreeable, all the same, these investi- 
gations. This kind of stamping mill 
gets the go by from me every time, just 
you bet.” 

Behold the worthy barber, then, in- 
stalled in Dibble Row, in the city of Los 
Angeles. It was his luck to find a shop 
fresh from the builder's hands, yet smell- 
ing of new paint and wet plaster. Hardly 
was he established in his new quarters 
when Eddie Reinhart opened a saloon 
on the corner, and Adam Bentley, the 
druggist, rented the store next him. A 
cobbler and plumber secured the two 
little shops, and a butcher settled him- 
self on the other side, while a carpenter 
plied his trade in the shop seventh and 
last in the row. 

The barber noted the situation, a 
diminutive business center in the resi- 
dence part of the city,and complaisantly 


remarked, as he lingered over a glass of - 


ale in “ Eddie’s Resort,” “ By Jove, this 
is swell, really jolly, you know; genteel 
location, no competition, good line of 
trade.” 

“1 would n’t swap with them fat squir- 
rels out in the Chinese burying ground,” 
neolded his host. ‘“ Howis the drink ?” 

“Very fair stuff. Just the thing to 
brace me up a bit ; you see, in Chicago I 
well, a trifle too fly,— champagne 
suppers, operas, races, and that sort of 
thing, which you understand are not cal- 
culated to steady the nerves ; in with the 
club men, you know. Oh, no thanks, not 
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another drop, really could n’t, but I have 
no objections to a good cigar, if you 
chance to~have one handy. I confess, 
like all Southern gentlemen, I am some- 
what of a connoisseur in tobacco.” 

“ A good, neighborly trait that, on my 
soul. The medicine chap is so afraid of 
the snakes, he won’t poke his old nose in 
my door.” 

‘“‘Teetotaler, eh?” 

“ Rankest kind.” 

“Bah, canting fools. 
man, I see by his button.” 

“ Ay, and something of a sissy,— still 
he has redeeming traits.” 

“Well, if at first his ladyship be a 
mite squeamish, we'll put him through 
a song and dance, and may be he’l] come 
out all right.” 

With this benevolent intention, both 
Eddie and Dick cultivated the old drug 
man, condescended to read his timidly 
proffered newspaper, and even to ex- 
change with him the latest gossip. This 
comradeship endured through the man- 
ifold changes which occurred in the row. 
It was still flourishing when Timothy 
Lane came there to abide, and the tri- 
umvirate held indignant session, deplor- 
ing the encroachment of the plebian ele- 
ment, as embodied in this simple old 
harness-maker. 

But a greater sensation was caused by 
the advent of Peter Foltz, a tailor ad- 
dicted to drink. 

“ He is, indeed, no acquisition,” quoth 
Barber Dick. “ By the Lord, I really am 
sorry he moved to the row; all the same, 
that Irish galoot sha’n’t sit down on him 
while I’m around. Give the devil his 
dues, so say I; Peter works like a Tro- 
jan when sober.” 

“Well, by gum, it beats me hollow, 
you being so dead set agin him,” ven- 
tured Adam Bentley, with more than 
usual vim. “ Now, I don't ask to see a 
milder, civiler spoken man, than this 
same Timothy Lane.” 

“ Actions speak louder than words.” 
The barber assumed his magisterial air. 
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“Oh, go make soup of your razor 
strop, I’ve got the drop on you there, 
Master Dick,” chuckled the round butch- 
er. “One day old Tim come into my 
shop onajump. ‘A steak,’ says he, ‘and 
cut it quick, for they are starving, my 
man,— our neighbors, right here in the 
row, starving, and never a thing to eat. 
The dear little maids,’ he says, and the 
tears were a trickling down his face. 
‘Poor woman, poor Rosa, and she with 
a babe in her arms. Faith, it’s enough 
to make the holy angels weep, and that 
scalawag Peter off on a jag.’ Then away 
he runs with the meat, and ever since 
has took it on himself to relieve what he 
calls their unhealthy vegetable diet, 
which often as not consists of dry bread 
and potatoes.” 

“He loves them children like they 
was his own, don’t he, Pip?” said the 
druggist, hugging his sleek white cat. 

“T am glad he has found his voca- 
tion,” retorted Dick,—‘‘a nursery maid. 
a dawdling of babies on his knee.” 

“ Dick’s nose is out of joint; the old 
man worsted him in argument,” inter- 
posed Eddie Reinhart. 

“Worsted me; why, what are you 
giving us, Eddie? I simply declined to 
discuss a subject which was manifestly 
beyond the simpleton’s comprehension. 
It is slightly difficult for a man of my 
caliber to descend to his level. The 
fellow ’s a fool, and it riles me mightily 
that intelligent people should be so gul- 
lible as to swallow his gabble.” 

“Just let Dick get started on a stam- 
pede,” said George Martin, with a wink, 
as the barber turned on his heel and 
disappeared in his shop, “and there is 
nothing will set him ‘a milling’ so soon 
as the naming of old Tim’s name; like- 
wise, there’s no tune will halt him so 
quick as his everlasting refrain of blue- 
blooded pedigree.” , 

So fumed and sputtered the gossips ; 
while Peter, the intemperate tailor, con- 
tinued riotous and reckless until death 
mercifully interposed. 
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Timothy Lane, meanwhile, lived un- 
disturbed through good report and ill. 
Like a camphor tree, he flourished, send- 
ing forth a subtile, aromatic odor from 
leaf and branch and trunk. Let swarm- 
ing insects hover, and flutter, and buzz, 
there was for them, on that green tree, 
no lodging place. The lonely old heart 
was fallow, and the rich soil yielded a 
goodly harvest when the baby fingers 
of the drunken tailor’s little daughters 
sowed there seeds of love. 

“Well, I have just heard some news, 
whereat I shed no tears. Yonder per- 
simmon,” said Frederic Dick, with a 
nod towards the harness shop, “is about 
to depart, bag and baggage.” 

“Ay; but did you know that he is 
only leader of the band? The widow, 
the two little twins, and the boy, all fol- 
low his bell,” answered George Martin, 
the butcher. 

“ Follow his bell ?”’ 

“That ’s what they do. The whole 
lot of them go out to pasture.” 

“ Go where ?”’ 

“Why,” said the news monger, lick- 
ing his lips, as he relished the gossip. 
“Uncle Tim, it seems, the sly miser, 
had a_ well-skewered, prime-rib roast 
locked up in cold storage, while he has 
been living on rump. He has always 
been stuck on those Foltzes you know.” 

“ He never loved Peter.” 

“‘ No, but the kids and the widow, they 
have eyes like an old flame of his, so he 
says ; and now to save them from starv- 
ing he is set on toting them out to a 
home he bought for the purpose.” 

«So the old chap is a capitalist. Well, 
by gosh, I confess this passes my com- 
prehension,— why, these people were 
nothing to him.” 

Because of this perplexity Frederic 
Dick did not long delay a visit of inves- 
tigation. He found a little kingdom in 
the valley of San Gabriel, hedged about 
with pomegranates and fragrant with 
citrus groves, where Uncle Tim reigned 
supreme, the beloved of his subjects. 
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His domain was four acres square, his 
palace a seven-roomed redwood cottage, 
his vassals a sturdy countryman with an 
able-bodied wife. Affairs of state being 
in no wise burdensome, the happy mon- 
arch lived in peace and quiet, thankful 
to the good God, who had granted him 
his heart’s desire. 

“T cannot say the old man is much 
given to hospitality,”” commented Dick, 
as he gathered up the reins several 
months after his first visit, but thev are 
old friends and neighbors, you know, 
and it is no more than polite to pay our 
respects once in a while. Youare sure 
that is straight goods, Bentley, about 
the thousands willed to the widow ?”’ 

Then he clucked to his horse and 
drove through the valley, and made deep 
obeisance to Rosa. 

“Ah, Mrs. Foltz, what a wonderful 
transformation, what a charming color! 
Yeu have grown six years younger in as 
many months, upon my soul you have.” 

“Tt is Uncle Tim who has done it,” 
answered the dimpling widow, as she 
gazed at the old man in the garden, and 
the laughing children on his knee. “QO, 
but he is so good and so kind, my heart 
sings him praises all day.”’ 

“ All which goes to show what a love- 
ly little heart you have, Mrs. Foltz.” 

“Uncle Tim is the very best man in 
the world.” 

“You can’t know how I envy: that 
praise,— well, perhaps he deserves it ; 
but as to his goodness, why, my dear 
woman, he has done what many a man 
would be glad of the chance to do. Mod- 
esty makes you blind ; you would adorn 
any home in the world.” 

“Maybe I am much better already,” 
cried Rosa, with kindling eye, and clasp- 
ing her boy to her breast. “ But it is 
tired and sick I was when I came; then, 
laughing and singing, they were not for 
me; it was like crying I felt every 
moment.” And she kissed little Peter 
and looked up with a smile, though a 
tear gleamed on the baby face. 
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Yes, Rosa, the tailor’s widow, was 
happy as Rosa, the child that played in 
the Swiss herdsman’s cottage. But a 
troubled thought had crept into the 
mind of the benevolent king, the awful 
suspicion that his crown was tottering 
on his brow, that an alien’s hand was 
stretched to grasp it. He would sit 
brooding in silence for hours ata time; 
then with energy, partly fierce, partly 
fond, sieze one of the children and strain 
it to his heart, or take its little hand and 
wander through the shady groves and 
rest beneath the fragrant trees, listening 
to the childish prattle which stilled the 
tumult in his breast. 

Meanwhile the barber continued his 
visits. “ A glimpse of this cosy home is 
arare treat to a lone bachelor like me,” 
he exclaimed with fervor. “It carries 
me back to the time when my father, the 
judge, was alive.” 

“ How you can be lonely, I don’t see,” 
answered Rosa naively, “ with them pic- 
tures of acting womens all over every 
inch of your shop.” 

“Why, bless your unsophisticated 
heart ; those miserable chromos are for 
the edification of the patrons of the es- 
tablishment. I hope you know me bet- 
ter than to suppose I care for such taw- 
dry, flaunting females. Ah, no; what 
is loving and gentle appeals most strong- 
ly to me.” 

Rosa settled her dress, and sent Virgie 
and Julie out to find Uncle Tim. 

“Maybe you have not seen him ; it 
would make you sad already, so worried 
and thin he looks. Sometimes, when he 
smiles, the tears comes in my eyes.” 

“Don’t you overdo and fret yourself 
needlessly about him.” 

“T will be glad to work the hardest 
way all my life, if he may be happy.” 

“T am inclined to think the old fellow 
is cranky, addicted to whims; for in- 
stance, he never liked me, strive as I 
would to make him.” 

“ How could he help it ?” cooed Rosa. 

“He fails to understand me, you see, 
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Rosa, good as the old fellow may be, he 
is not accustomed to men of my stamp; 
a line of caste divides us. Even you 
must acknowledge he is a very ordinary 
man, while I do not hesitate to say mine 
is famous blood. Judge Dick was the 
leading jurist in Missouri, and my moth- 
er was a Rutledge, a noted beauty in 
her day.” 

“Some time Uncle Tim will like you 
more better ; some day when he knows 
you as I do.” 

“ Ay, Rosa, you indeed understand 
me ; your womanly sympathy and appre- 
ciation are to me the elixir of life,— the 
elixir of life, Rosa. In fact, my dear 
friend, the understanding is mutual, for 
bravely as you try to conceal it, I can 
see how the groveling atmosphere of this 
place humiliates your lofty spirit. I can 
see that while duly thankful for your 
present shelter, you will rejoice to leave 
it for the more exalted station to which 
I believe you destined.” 

One bright morning, while the barber 
was musing on this potential destiny, the 
butcher ambled into his shop. 

“T’ll take a clean shave,” said he, 
mounting the chair. ‘This beard is as 
thin as an old billy-goat’s.” 

“1 will fix you in a jiffy. Gosh, but 
that dimpled chin will loom up in great 
shape.” 

“ Make me a handsome fellow, eh? 
Better look out, Iam taking with women, 
you know, and may cut you out with the 
widow.” 

Dick puffed out his cheeks, and in- 
flated his waist, and began shaving. 

“Tt is a soft snap for you,” continued 
George Martin, interrupting the opera- 
tion. “That old duffer’s well heeled, 
and no doubt he will be knocked before 
long ; and you and the charming Rosa, 
I hear, are sweet as a molasses barrel. 
Fond of long sweetening, eh ?” 

Dick's face grew crimson. 

“But the mischief of it is, you can’t 
count on a woman ; it 's dollars to dough- 
nuts you get the G. B. I can fancy you, 
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though, ha, ha, a truckling to old Tim- 
othy Lane, and scraping your foot and 
bending your back. Well, I am with 
you, my man, the silver will go pretty 
slick ; as for the woman,— ouch, Dick, 
you infernal, clumsy barber, you took a 
gouge out of the side of my cheek.” 

“ Shave yourself, if you can do it bet- 
ter,” and Dick threw down the razor. 

“ Did the chaff fly in your eye? Come, 
old fellow, a joke’s a joke the world over ; 
crack a smile, and finish my shave in a 
hurry.” 

‘Just sit there till I do.”’ 

“Quit fooling, Dick ; I must get back 
to my shop.” 

Dick folded his arms. 

“Look alive, man, ar’n’t you going to 
shave the other side of my face?” 

“Durned if I do.” 

“ May I die if you don’t.” 

“ Clear out of my shop, you chattering 
ape,— you hideous lop-sided baboon.” 

“Make your choice,” bellowed the 
butcher, baring his arm, and sputtering 
lather. “Are you going to shave me, 
or to fight ?”’ 

“ Are you going to get ?” 

“Not till I break every bone in that 
white hide of yours.” 

By this time old Adam Bentley had 
hobbled to the door. “Gee whiz!” he 
cried in excitement, and snatching Pip 
in his arms sped breathless down to the 
corner, and into the saloon of Reinhart, 
where he sank down exhausted and just 
able to gasp. 

“ There’s a row.” 

Eddie’s hat was on in a trice. 

“ Where ?” he demanded. 

“ The butcher and Dick.” 

“ The devil!” 

“ Fisticuffs,”— panted Adam, but Ed- 
die had reached the scene of the fray. 
He found the doughty barber backed 
against the wall, while before him stood 
the butcher in attitude belligerent. 

Said Eddie, “ Now, what in thunder,” 
—then Martin turned his face,—“ Oh, 
ho, ho, Martin, ha, ha, Martin, you ’re 
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enough to frighten the devil, ho, ho, 
with that jack-o’-lantern jaw.” 

“This white-livered idiot, this fool of a 
barber,” blustered the brawny butcher, 
“has trumped the Little Joker and 
reached out for the trick. Now, he’s 
about to learn, who ever plays the swine 
with me gets hung up by the heels. Oh, 
he would throw down his razor, would 
he? He would shave but one side, oh, 
would he?” And swift and strong were 
the vigorous blows which fell from Mar- 
tin’s clenched fists, before they could be 
pinioned. 

“TI shave no man who insults me,” 
muttered the black-eyed barber, squint- 
ing over his swelled cheek and edging 
away from his antagonist. 

‘“Come, Dick, you are no match for 
this bruiser, listen to terms,” counseled 
Reinhart. “I have heard you say a hun- 
dred times that your father, the Judge, 
always advised a compromise, when a 
case was dead agin you.” 

‘Then compromise it is,”’ blurted the 
reluctant Dick. “ Let the prentice boy 


finish the job if he will, as for me, I am 
quit with George Martin.” 
So the matter was settled ; 
felt like the wild deer of the forest, who 
lurk shamefaced in secret places when 


but Dick 


their tall, stately antlers are shed. Least 
of all did he show himself to Rosa, who 
watched three weeks expectantly, and 
on the fourth exclaimed, 

“The cat is washing her 
going to get company today ;” and she 
smiled at herself in the mirror, and 
pinned on an extra bow, and tucked a 
bunch of flowers in her gown. 

“ By our lady, I hope that meddling, 
dough-faced barber is n’t going to spoil 
the flavor of my Sunday soup,” said 
Timothy, shaking his head. “ Faith, 
business must be slack, with hima trapes- 
ing over the land. Now, may the good 
Lord deliver us, but here he comes, bad 
luck to him, a flourishing of his whip, 
like as if the earth was his.” 

“Fine day, Uncle Tim; the children 


face, we are 
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look rosy. Mrs. Foltz, what do you say 
to a drive, the day is divine?’ 

Tim clutched the children close, and 
watched with stolid face until the two 
were out of sight, then he sighed. 

“They can’t stay long, that is one 
comfort, for it gets late early these days, 
so it does. But what ever does Rosa 
mean, taking up with the loikes of him, 
and she a good, sensible soul. Faith, of 
the two I’d take Peter, dead or alive, 
for this sneaking chap is treacherous as 
a banana peel. Arrah, Rosa, it is losing 
yer moind ye are sure ; there ’s the dear 
little maids and Peter, the boy, and what 
more would ye be after having? But 
the holy saints preserve me, the poor 
crayture is a woman, and can sooner 
stop breathing than forget gewgaws and 
lovering.”’ 

Recurring recollections of Timothy’s 
face troubled Rosa for a time ; then she 
forgot all else, and was Eve again in the 
garden with Adam. But her pleasure 
was alloyed with pain by her reception 
on home-coming. 

“ Rosa, woman,” said Tim, “is it mak- 
ing up ye are with that barber fellow? 
Don't ye do it, me child; think how happy 
we are; look at Virgie and Julie and 
Peter, the darlints. Why, woman, would 
ye break an old man’s heart, would ye 
mar the last peace of an old man’s life? ? 
Rosa, woman, ye can not do it, surely.’ 

«“ But it is all alone he is in the world, 
and it is very good, and smart,and clever, 
he is; and he loves you, Uncle Tim, 
though.you are cross to him, and he says 
he'll win it yet, that you will favor him.” 

“Me poor child, ye are looking at 
him with your eyes shut, as you women 
always do. Now, I want to speak ill of 
no man; but he isa liar, Rosa, a born 
liar, and that is my opinion ; a liar from 
crown to toe; and that soft, that the 
poking of a finger in him will lave a 
hole. And I want to know what kind of 
a man that is for a woman to look to.” 

“O, Uncle Tim, Uncle Tim!” 

“Has he your promise, me child,— 
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has it come to that,—has he asked you 
to marry him, Rosa?” 

“He talked some about it, and gave 
me this beautiful pin, with ‘ Rosa’ writ- 
ten in letters of gold. Now, was n’t 
that generous, Uncle Tim?” 

But the old man had quitted the 
room. He felt that a cunning screw 
had wound its devious way where a 
straightforward nail could not be driven. 
He was well nigh disconsolate at this 
withering of his gourd, and utterly un- 
prepared for the magnanimity of Fred- 
eric Dick, who thus delivered himself :— 

“7 know, Uncle Tim, how you grieve 
at parting from Rosa, and how you love 
her and her children; and, greatly as I 
desire to do so, I cannot bring myself 
to deprive you of all at aswoop. No, 
by gosh, I cannot! So I am ready to 
compromise, and leave the two twins 
with you in the valley, while Rosa will 
take little Peter; for he is too young, 
she says, to be without his mother.” 

Notwithstanding this concession, it 
was a mournful wedding day when 
Frederic Dick bore his bride away. 
The old man was full of sorrow, and his 
dear little comforters, with arms about 
his neck, exerted all their simple wiles 
to solace his aching heart. 

“ We will take care of you now,—me 
and Julie will,—Uncle Tim,” said Vir- 
gie, patting the bowed gray head. 

“We must all be the goodest we 
can,” (Julie was very serious,) “ cause 
Mama Rosa said she'd come back again 
soon, if we was her good little girls, and 
she’s left she’s love for Uncle Tim. 
Why, Uncle Tim, is you crying ?” 

They must have all been good, for 
Mama Rosa did come soon, and in the 
months which followed they often saw 
her. And the children would clap their 
little hands, and peck her pink cheeks 
with dainty kisses, and munch candy 
from the bag held by the bridegroom, 
but could not be coaxed to his knee. 

“Rosa, love,” said the barber, rising, 
after one of these visits, “it is time we 
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were wending our way, for we havea 
long drive before dark.” 

“ One sugar kiss, Virgie, there Jule, 
let me go; and you both be good little 
girls, and mind Uncle Tim.” 

“ Yes, it is quite a nate bit of a drive, 
as I have always known, but this blessed 
week I discovered it over again, having 
call to go into town on some lawing 
business of mine.” Uncle Tim was ad- 
dressing Dick. ‘“ Forthinks I to myself, 
now Rosa has got a good man, best let 
her cast lot with him, and I'll divy with 
the children even.” 

“O, you good, thoughtful Uncle 
Tim,” cried Rosa, clasping his hand long 
and fondly in parting, and throwing 
kisses behind her as she drove off with 
her husband, contented and happy as 
the wife of a Russian priest. 

The barber flicked the reins impa- 
tiently, and left his wife to her pleasant 
thoughts, while he ruminated in this 
wise : — 

“ By golly, he ’s been fooling me, but,” 
with a sidelong glance at his wife, “the 
woman is young enough, and pretty 
enough. Yes, dash it, the bargain is a 
fair one, even with nothing to boot. 
No, blamed if I regret it ; but who would 
have thought the old chump was up to 
such scurvy tricks?” 

Rosa wanted to attend vespers, so he 
left her at the cathedral door, then took 
his horse to the stable, and found his 
way to Eddie’s Resort. 

“Get a wiggle on you, Eddie, a cool 
lager and a Wiener; I’m dryer thana 
frosted orange ; why — ho—” 

He recognized George Martin in the 
shabby man who brushed his elbow, and 
passed blear-eyed and downcast into the 
street. 

With his own hands the genial pro- 
prietor drew the cooling drink, and 
watched his neighbor quaff it. Then 
he filled two bumpers to the brim. 

“ Here’s to our good luck, Dick,” he 
said, ‘and mending for the fortunes of 
our friends.” 
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“JT don’t drink to George Martin,” 
and Dick’s glass came down with a 
click. 

Eddie’s round eyes grew rounder. 

“ The fellow is busted up, poor devil, 
not a-goner, but he’s got his right arm 
in a sling. Six little children, maybe 
soon seven, and him out of a job, that 
is to say this side of the Rockies. 
Fifty dollars, he says, would set him all 
straight,— twenty-five for his wife, the 
other to take him to Denver, where a 
soft snap is waiting forhim. Fifty dol- 
lars, and all I could spare was a tener. 
I suppose, you lucky dog Dick, you are 
raking in the shekels like a million- 
aire.” 

“T’ve not got a dime for George Mar- 
tin.”” Dick put on his hat and went to his 
shop, where he found Rosa had stopped 
on her way home from church. For 
iack of something better to say, he told 
her of his fray with the butcher, and 
of the man’s present desperate plight. 
Rosa blushed, trembled, and laughed, 
each in turn, for, according to her hus- 
band’s version, he was hero of the day. 
rhen she grew thoughtful. 

** And six little children, you say, poor 
mother, and him with nothing to do.” 

“A shiftless bully, Rosa.” 

“ But, Frederic, the babies! Sure, it is 
no one can know more better than me, 
how frowning and black it feels to be 
poor. 

‘Why, what is the matter, my love ?”’ 
for her arms were about his neck, and 
he felt a kiss on his forehead. 

““T have been hungry too,” whispered 
she, “but Uncle Tim was good — and 
so are you. 

“There, there, it’s all right now, lit- 
tle woman ; don’t distress yourself, my 
dear. 

“Then, my husband, you mean, O 
you mean to let them have moneys ?”’ 

“Let them have money? No, never 
a dime.” 

‘Maybe — then — maybe, you are go- 
ng to say, ‘ Rosa, here is'some moneys, 
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here is forty dollars already, now do with 
it just what you like.’” 

The barber paused an instant, then 
strode across the floor, and took the 
money from the till, and laid it in her 
lap. 

“TI told you so, Uncle Tim; I said 
Frederic was good and generous alto- 
gether; now won’t you believe me, 
Uncle Tim?” 

Rosa wiped her eyes, and turned them 
towards the old man, who sat stolidly 
smoking his pipe, and frowning at the 
orange groves he loved so well. 

“Won’t you believe me now?” re- 
peated the wife. 

“Whisha, good woman, don’t set me 
a shouting, ‘Summer is come’ when 
there ’s one poor lone swallow bird up in 
the sky.” 

“Oh, but it’s more good things than 
you know that he does.” 

“Me child, look out of the window, 
see them buzzing bees and bright but- 
terflies. Now, do ye mind what they 
are doing out in that dirty, black mud ? 
Av course ye do not, so I'll tell ye. 
They are gathering honey, ay honey, me 
darlint ; them small dainty craytures are 
a sucking the sweets from out of that 
foul, filthy mass. However they come 
to find it was there, the good God who 
made them only can know. Yet, thinks 
I to meself as I watched them: ‘sure, it 
is no more surprising than the ways of 
the women, them that is tender and 
loving, I mean.’ Faith, there is no man 
so black and corrupted but what they 
can find in him good, honest deeds.” 

“You want to make me feel good, 
Uncle Tim, but how can I, when you 
call Frederic mud? You say, womens 
find good in bad men; to me it seems 
best said the other way, for there is no 
man so good but will sometimes do 
wrong.” 

Poor Rosa was troubled in spirit. Why 
was it, O why was it, that these two men 
she loved so tenderly should be intoler- 
ant each of the other ? 
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“Uncle Tim is a good old man,” she 
said to her husband one day. “I am 
very fond of him, and I must go and see 
him soon once more, for last time he 
seemed not pleased with mealtogether.”’ 

“Timothy Lane is a low-bred fool, 
with whom my wife shall have little to 
do,” was the unexpected response. 

“T think, Frederic, the dinner is 
ready.” 

“ Listen to me, Rosa; now is as good 
atime as any. Let that old duffer care 
for the two little girls, as he has chosen 
to do so; but he has disinherited you, 
and it annoys me to see my wife cheated 
out of her rights, and by the Lord, I will 
not tamely submit.” 

“ He has done much already, and the 
money was never mine.” 

“Do you deny that he promised to 
care for you all your life?” 

“ But, Frederic, I married, you see.” 

“You are begging the question. For 
seven months have you seen the color of 
his money ?” 

“No, but —” 

“No butting, if you please. Has he 
kept his promise ; answer me that?” 

“ Maybe not.” 

“ Assuredly not ; he married you off 
post haste, changed his will after the 
wedding was over, and continues to pose 
as the good Samaritan. No, by all that’s 
holy, he shall not lord it over us. He is 
not welcome in my house, and it is just 
as well he knows it.” 

Slowly the weeks dragged by. The 
barber’s bride strained her eyes to the 
northward,.and thought, “ Now the twins 
are eating their supper, now they are 
saying their prayers, now kissing Uncle 
Tim goodnight.” But she did not dream 
that their little pillows were wet with 
tears, and that they prayed God each 
night to bless Mama Rosa, and make 
them very good, so she would come and 
see them soon. 

In a hundred ways the anxious woman 
was detained, by a hundred pretexts hin- 
dered ; at last, unable longer to endure 
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the strain she stole stealthily to the sta- 
tion, and boarded the train which passed 
within two miles of Timothy’s home. 
That two miles on the hot, dusty road, 
with little Peter in her arms, was noth- 
ing to her, for was it not the way to her 
daughters ? 

“Frederic could not come,” she told 
them. “ But I was weary to see you. He 
would be glad to come, but so many 
mens want to be shaved on Sunday. I 
have coughed before, and he said I must 
stay home and get well, he is that care- 
ful of me, and does not know that I am 
sick for my children. How could a man ? 
All the peoples say he is clever, very, 
very clever, and they want to know what 
he thinks; his father was a judge, you 
know. It keeps him busy all the time, 
so busy I see him now very little at all.” 

It was with reluctance Rosa took the 
homebound train, pondering the while 
how she could best conciliate her hus- 
band, who would be angry, she knew, at 
her escapade. The worry proved need- 
less, however, for the barber had not 
been home all day, and his wife never 
mustered the courage to confess her 
secret visit. 

Moreover, she had new cause for anx- 
ious thought. Little Peter grew ill. 

“ Do you think he will die, Frederic?” 
questioned the mother. 

“He will kill me first with his bawl- 
ing.” 

“Maybe he would get well in the val- 
ley.” 

“The very thing; bundle him out to 
Uncle Tim’s.” 

“He might be fretful for me.” 

“Why, you go with him, of course.” 

Like a homing dove, Rosa flew to the 
cote in the valley. Instinctively she 
carried her troubles to that quiet haven. 
Fortunately the child’s illness was of 
short duration. A delightful fortnight 
followed his convalescence, then Dick 
paid them a hasty visit. Rosa sighed 
when he left. 

“One time, I thought there is noth- 
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ing so bad as to starve; now I have 
learned many things different. Poor 
Peter, he had a good heart, and he loved 
me well, always. He had only one fault; 
and that was the wine. Oh, poor Peter, 
he was yet very young to be put in his 
grave.” 

Five weeks passed before Frederic 
Dick again appeared on the scene. 

“Why, Rosa, love,” he exclaimed, 
“this change is working wonders. I 
haven’t the heart to take you back to 
town, unless you really insist upon it.” 

“T think I will like it more better to 
stay here yet a whiles.” 

“ Certainly, little woman, certainly, if 
Uncle Tim has no objections.” 

“Faith, me objections are all agree- 
ments, barin that ye might have left her 
here entoirely, and so been well rid of 
the low intentions I see at present in 
yer eye. Sure, ye are after making 
another compromise, and no doubt but 
[’ll consint. Yes, I will, all the same ; 
ye are desarting yer wife, as no dacint 


man would, so ye are, for ye know it ’s 
never ye’ll want her back.” 

Timothy paused, but the husband had 
nothing to say. 

“On me soul,” the old man resumed, 
“it is a dirty trick, which I may say 


becomes you well. Howsomever, this 
time yer meanness is quite to me moind, 
so we will have no quarrel about it, 
though you stand there a saying of 
things that should make a man blush 
like red blood, and you blinking no more 
than the fish that swims in the sea.” 

But the barber blinked pretty hard, 
as he drove off alone to enjoy a bach- 
clor life once more. 
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“Makes .a fellow feel sorter queer, 
devilish queer, as the old judge used to 
say ; still, on my honor, I verily believe 
it is the most satisfactory arrangement. 
Sweets are proper enough for desert, 
but make a meal of them, and they 
are rather apt to nauseate. I am sur- 
feited with wedded bliss, and don’t 
hanker after more. I don’t mind court- 
ing all my life, but marriage is a bore. 
Rosa makes a daisy sweetheart, and 
really dotes on me, so I'’]] leave her with 
the children, her true place, by the way, 
and I can see her occasionally, in a 
charming, devoted fashion, for I want 
always to keep good friends with her.” 

And Rosa wanted to “keep good 
friends” with him, and dimpled and 
smiled and blushed over the huge bou- 
quets he brought her. Even Timothy, 
grown assured that he had no further 
designs on his home, forgave him past 
offenses, but did not alter his will in 
favor of Rosa. 

“Tt is not that I grudge her; but the 
good Lord forbid that I should be bring- 
ing ill luck on her head and me own,” 
he piously exclaimed. 

Explanations were never troublesome 
to Frederic Dick, and his present situ- 
ation was no exception to the rule. 

“My wife,” said he to his associates, 
“who is sojourning at our country home, 
is as fragile as she is beautiful, and finds 
the air of the valley extremely bene- 
ficial. Rather hard on me; and if you 
will believe it, I really get absurdiy 
jealous of her fondness for the place; 
but of course, after what her physicians 
have said, I cannot in conscience ask 
her to leave it.” 


E. P. #1. 
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THE FOURTH OF JULY ON MOUNT ADAMS. 


Ir was with eager expectancy that the 
members of the “ Mount Adams I]lumi- 
nation Party’ awoke on the morning of 
July 3, 1891. Our camp had been pitched 
on the bank of Bird Creek, only a few 
miles from the foot of old Mount Adams, 
that monarch of Southern Washington, 
whose mighty bu!k makes a snowy land- 
mark, seen for hundreds of miles around. 
All day long the day before we had been 
traveling towards the icy peak, drawing 
nearer and nearer as each hour sped by. 

Although the 2d was a hot day, (the 
thermometer standing 92° at Glenwood, 
nine miles from the foot of the moun- 
tain), we saw when we awoke on the 3d, 
that the sky was well sprinkled with 
clouds. This caused us some anxiety ; 
but, as the weather for the last week or 
so had been magnificent, we still hoped 
that fortune would favor us with a clear, 
warm day for the ascent and illumina- 
tion. 

As soon as breakfast was over our 
traps were quickly thrown into the hack, 
the horses harnessed and saddled, and 
we were off once more for the land of 
eternal winter. 

For the first few miles our route lay 
through a beautiful forest of pine, fir, 
hemlock, and other mountain trees, tow- 
ering above a green carpet of luxuriant 
grass, with the crystal waters of Bird 
Creek plunging madly over huge bowl- 
ders. As our horses toiled onward and 
each mile was slowly passed the timber 
became thinner, the road steeper, and 
the country we had left behind fell 
farther and farther beneath us. Upward, 
still upward, we crept, now and then 
stopping to take a look through the 
trees at the lofty mountain monarch, 
which seemed as far away as it did hours 
before. 

Between eleven and twelve o'clock we 


reached the point where we must leave 
our vehicle, and a halt for dinner was 
made. Here we found several stock men, 
whose herds were growing fat upon the 
fine grass that lines the lower slopes of 
Mount Adams. Wéith curiosity we list- 
ened to the different opinions of these 
men regarding the mountain. One 
thought the ascent could be made in 
three hours, and that a man could ridea 
horse to the top; another thought it a 
little more difficult to climb; while a 
third thought it impossible to reach the 
summit at all. It is a strange fact that, 
as a rule, those who live nearest to this 
peak know the least about it. 

Dinner over, the hack was unloaded, 
the outfit packed upon horses, and again 
the procession moved toward the white- 
robed moftnt. 

The country over which we passed, 
for the next hour or so, was similar to 
that passed in the forenoon, save that 
the timber was not nearly so large, and 
the slopes were steeper. Soon, how- 
ever, the scenery began to attract atten- 
tion. Far away to the southward spread 
a miniature empire, with its hills and 
its valleys, its forests and plains; while 
over all soared the wooded peaks of the 
Cascades, with the grand old form of 
Mount Hood shooting high into the air, 
wrapped in the snows of a thousand 
winters. But looking northward, a sin- 
gle object met the eye. It was the an- 
cient, fire-scarred veteran of volcanic 
war times, Mount Adams, barring the 
horizon and hiding all other things from 
view. 

Yes, it was fine to stand and look at 
the scenery, but the sun dropping west- 
ward reminded us that we must not 
tarry. About three o'clock the first 
snowbanks were reached, and half an 
hour later we halted on a little grassy 
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plain, a mile from the snow line. This 
being the highest spot where the horses 
could find feed enough, camp was 
pitched and supper was prepared. Af- 
ter supper the time was spent in ramb- 
ling around, gazing at various objects 
through a spy-glass, preparing alpen- 
stocks, and so on. Much time was 
spent in looking for houses in the 
Klickitat Valley, and one house, forty 
or forty-five miles away, could be seen 
with the naked eye. An abundance of 
red snow was found a short distance 
from camp. 

Two of the party climbed up the foot 
of the mountain for a little distance 
above the snow line, and did not return 
till almost dark. As soon as the shades 
of night began to fall, the trees (though 
they were rather few at this altitude) 
were lighted up by the glow of camp 
fires, and all gathered around to discuss 
the probable events of the morrow. 
Not a man there that was not sure he 
would reach the summit of Adams be- 
fore another sun had set. Not a man 
there dreamed of the storm that even 
then was preparing to swoop down 
upon the little party next day. Scarce- 
ly a cloud was in sight, and everything 
seemed to indicate fair weather for the 
nation’s birthday. To be sure, it was 
pretty cold, but this was not to be won- 
dered at considering the elevation. We 
did not go to bed until late. We sat 
around the blazing fire, talking and dis- 
cussing the chances for and against the 
success of our illumination. Would the 
fire we could make on the summit, with 
what material we were able to carry up, 
be visible to the surrounding country ? 
That was the all important question. 
At last, knowing that rest must be se- 
cured to prepare us for the great task, 
we went to bed. 

And now, perhaps, the reader would 
like to know the names of the party 
before we climb the mountain. There 
were six of us, and our names were: 
J. A. Rusk, Milt. Gilbreath, Harrison 
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Thompson, Frank Thompson, John 
Keel, and C. E. Rusk. 

The glorious Fourth had dawned,— 
that immortal day when men are in- 
spired anew with love of country; that 
day of great festivities destined to bring 
joy to so many throughout our land. 
It was to bring but toil and hardship to 
us, 

One hundred and fifteen years ago 
that day, the greatest nation of the 
earth was born. And sixty-five years 
ago that day two great signers of the 
Declaration of Independence had gone 
to rest. On this morning we stood and 
gazed upward to the mighty mount that 
bears the name of one of those immor- 
tal heroes. Had ever man a grander 
monument? Soon we were all astir, 
getting breakfast, arranging packs, and 
tending the horses. 

Grandly the sun rose over the eastern 
horizon, waking the world to new life. 
Brightly his beams sped westward, and 
the snow-crowned pinnacles flashed back 
his fire. All nature seemed alive with 
the prospects of a perfect day. After 
doing ample justice to the breakfast 
prepared by Mr. Gilbreath, who had 
kindly volunteered to act as cook for the 
expedition, we shouldered our packs, 
grasped our alpenstocks, and started. 
It was twenty-five minutes past six, and 
the thermometer registered 52°. 

For the first mile or so we followed 
the course of a stream that rushed down 
from the mountain, over a gently slop- 
ing country, broken here and there by 
small bluffs and little gullies which had 
been worn by the water during the flight 
of ages. Many of the rocks in this 
vicinity gave evidence of former glacial 
action. Whenever they were exposed 
to view they were worn almost smooth, 
with little furrows running parallel to 
each other ground into them by the 
irregularities of the glacier. As these 
rocks all sloped in a general direction, 
namely southward, and the little furrows 
worn in them all trended the same way, 
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it is evident that an immense glacier at 
one time moved down the slopes towards 
Camas Prairie. At present there are 
no glaciers on the south side of the 
mountain, its great glacier region being 
on the north and east sides. 

Now and then we crossed small banks 
of snow, some of them well streaked with 
red. As we pressed onward over the 
glittering white carpet, the steady click, 
clack, of our alpenstocks broke the still- 
ness of the morning air. It was a scene 
long to be remembered. It was sucha 
picture asone often sees of Alpine moun- 
taineers far up amid the snows of Switz- 
erland. 

A mile or so of such travel brought us 
to a point where climbing began in ear- 
nest. We were now at the snow line. 
The timber ceased, and there was noth- 
ing before us for miles but steep, rug- 
ged slopes of big bowlders, glittering ice 
and snow,—the snow in places hundreds 
of feet deep. 

A few steps more, and the ascent of 
Mt. Adams was begun. We had climbed 
several hundred feet, when we were sur- 
prised to see a band of ten or fifteen head 
of horses below us, up as close to the 
rough mountain side as they could well 
get. I had noticed, at previous times, 
horses high up,—even among the gla- 
ciers,— where scarcely any vegetation 
grows, while the lower slopes are covered 
with luxuriant grass. We saw something 
else, also. The whole country lying to 
the southwest was hidden by a layer of 
low clouds. Solow were they that from 
our camp in the scrubby timber we had 
not even seen them. And now we were 
thousands of feet above them. Hardly 
a cloud floated higher than our level. 

As we were angling across a steep 
snow-covered slope, a _ screw-driver, 
which was carried in one of our packs, 
vigorously objected to being taken any 
higher. It evidently held the same opin- 
ion then that some of the party did far- 
ther on: it “did not propose to expose 
itself on that mountain.” At all events, 
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it slipped from the pack, and went slid- 
ing down the hill until its career was 
brought to a sudden halt by some big 
rocks. Mr. Thompson doffed his load, 
straddled his alpenstock, slid down after 
it, and triumphantly brought it back, 
while the rest of us took in the scenery. 
When the runaway had been made cap- 
tive the expedition marched on. After 
reaching the top of the incline that the 
screw driver had used for a toboggan 
slide, our route lay for a considerable 
distance over a glacis, which seemed to 
be formed by an old crater filled with 
snow. Arriving at the opposite side of 
this, we scrambled on to a_ bowlder- 
strewn ridge, and clambered along it for 
quite a while, until turning slightly to 
the left we again reached snow. 

The ascent for a long way after this 
was up a big ridge, and comparatively 
gradual. While we were resting two of 
the party went on ahead, evidently 
thinking they would walk right up to 
the summit inashort time. The others 
moved along more calmly, and finally 
arrived at the longest, steepest slope on 
the route. It was deeply snow-covered, 
dotted with large patches of volcanic 
rock. Looking upward, we spied far 
above, almost half an hour’s travel 
ahead, our two hasty friends. They 
were not traveling so rapidly as when 
they left us, and pauses were frequent. 

We soon found that we had got our- 
selves into “business. The mountain 
became steeper, the packs grew heavier, 
and the wind blew colder. And as a 
warning of the approaching storm, ‘a 
cloud whirled along the mountain side, 
high above. 

We toiled slowly onward, every few 
minutes stopping to rest, only to start 
on again and go a little farther. But 
one member of the outfit found it no 
trouble to climb. This one was a dog, 
a big, noble-looking fellow named Nero, 
who frisked along over the snow as 
though he thought it was the greatest 
fun in the world. 
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As we got higher we saw that we had 
discovered an extensive climate and a 
‘‘mean temperature,” as Bill Nye calls 
it. The climate stretched away, as far 
as the eye could reach, in solid lumps of 
frigidness, and as for the mean tempera- 
ture, I do not think I ever saw a meaner 
one. The scenery would have been 
sublime had it not been so mixed up 
with smoke, clouds, and the aforesaid 
climate. In fact, the more we looked 
the more they got tangled, until it was 
hard to tell which was climate and which 
was scenery. Far to the south and 
east the country spread away like a 
great map, for miles and miles, until it 
was lost in the smoky haze from the 
forest fires. But to the west and south- 
west rolled a sea of ragged white clouds 
thousands of square miles in extent, 
with Mount Hood and Mount St. 
Helens riding proudly upon it like two 
lonely islands in the midst of a storm- 
tossed ocean. 

We found at different times during 
the day quite a lot of birds and of but- 
terflies and other kinds of insects ; two 
of the party found two humming birds 
andaduck. All of these had perished in 
the snow far from their native haunts. 

But of all things that interested us 
that day the big rocks took the lead. 
Now rocks are not a very desirable thing 
for a man to have on his farm; but on a 
bleak snow-peak, when the thermometer 
is fooling around in the vicinity of freez- 
ing, they look as inviting as a drug store 
to a Kentucky colonel in a prohibition 
town. If you do not believe it, you will 
if you ever see a lot of half-frozen fellows 
on the side of some snow-wrapped mount, 
as they dodge head first under the bowl- 
ders to get a few moments’ relief from 
the ice-laden wind. We put on our over- 
coats, but it was no use. The wind only 
blew the harder, seemingly making sport 
of our discomfiture as we scrambled 
over the friendly stones. And how we 
did hug those bare, rocky ridges, sprawl- 
ing along the best we could, until we 
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found our two comrades that had run 
away and left us in the early part of the 
climb. 

They were nestled down in the rocks 
looking rather blue. The rest of the 
expedition nestled with them, and dis- 
cussed the situation. Old Nero was the 
only one that did not take kindly to the 
rocks. He would lie, apart from the 
rest, curled up on the snow, trying to 
take some comfort, but the attempt 
likely resulted in failure. About this 
time the clouds began to roll around us. 
One would come sailing along, whirl by 
us, and be gone almost in the twinkling 
of an eye. Another would follow it; 
then another, till they were rushing by 
almost constantly. 

Unable to keep warm sitting down, we 
again climbed on for a few steps, but the 
next big bowlder looked so tempting 
that every man scrambled for it. It was 
a ridiculous sight to see six men go 
crawling up, single file, over the jagged 
rocks, and then every man scramble for 
the biggest stone, to nestle down by it 
as though it was the only friend he had 
in the world. It was during the nestling 
process that quite a relic —an old rub- 
ber overshoe — was found. Some one 
threw it out on the snow and away it 
went, sliding and rolling, down the 
mountain. 

There was actually no way to get 
warm. If we hugged the rocks we ob- 
tained temporary relief from the wind, 
but our inactivity chilled us almost to 
the bone. If we began to climb, the 
biting wind struck us, and almost blew 
invisible little icicles clear through our 
bodies, until we were only too glad to 
seek shelter again in the bowlders. 
Taken altogether we suffered less sitting 
down than climbing, but sitting down 
would not carry a fellow to the summit. 
You can imagine that it must be pretty 
chilly, when a man wrapped in a heavy 
overcoat with a pack on his back, climb- 
ing a steep mountain, cannot keep warm. 

How dismal it was to sit there, vainly 
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looking for a little streak of warmth to 
come sailing along with the clouds. It 
seemed that such a wind would surely 
blow all of the warm climate between 
there and the Himalaya Mountains over 
to us after a while ; but it didn’t. So 
dismal did the prospect finally become 
that two of the party determined not to 
wait for it to get any more so. 

One of them remarked that his health 
was not good, that he came near dying 
two or three times last summer, and he 
guessed he would go back. The other 
said he would not go to the top of that 
mountain for ten dollars; he did n't 
care a continental who laughed at him, 
so he guessed he would go back, too. 
The remaining four took charge of their 
packs, and they started back for camp, 
a place that seemed almost like para- 
dise to us shivering mountain climbers. 
Once, when the clouds thinned a little, 
we saw them far below; and no doubt, 
some of us envied them as we thought 
how soon they would be enjoying the 
heat of a blazing fire. 

Only a short distance had been trav- 
ersed since the two turned back, when 
a lunch was eaten. It was noon, and 
the wind seemed to be getting worse all 
the time. A long discussion followed 
about the best plan to pursue. Two of 
the four refused to go on. Another 
council ensued, and the two leaders de- 
cided to push on to the summit alone. 
The chances were terribly against the 
life of a man who should attempt to 
pass that night on the mountain ; but 
great pains had been taken, so far, to 
make the illumination a success, and 
they were determined to carry it through 
at all hazards. 

Leaving their companions, and lug- 
ging in addition to their own the packs 
formerly carried by a couple of the oth- 
ers, they struck out through the snow, 
and the two parties were soon lost to 
each other in the driving clouds. Find- 
ing after a while that the snow was too 
soft for good traveling, they returned 
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to the rocks. Quite a long rest was 
taken, in hopes that it would clear up a 
little. But as the storm grew worse in- 
stead of better, the climb was resumed 

A little farther on a ridge of gravel 
was reached, and the traveling became 
better. But they were not to receive the 
benefit of this very long, for suddenly a 
point was reached where the storm was 
something terrific. The wind almost 
swept them from their feet ; in a quarter 
of a minute they were white with frost, 
and the clouds driven past them at the 
rate of what seemed a mile a minute 
were so thick that they could not see 
fifty steps. It was with difficulty that a 
man could control his motions, for often 
when he attempted to walk the wind 
would carry him several steps sideways 
before he could stop. What they had 
gone through at any previous time dur- 
ing the day was nothing to this. If 
the wind increased in proportion to 
height, at the summit it would have 
lifted a man bodily from the ground. 

With their backs braced against the 
storm another council was held, anda 
decision reached. Not until they were 
fully satisfied that it would be suicide to 
attempt to pass the night on the moun- 
tain did they determine to give up. And 
that decision saved their lives. Reluct- 
antly they turned and started back. 

It was not nearly so hard to come 
down as ‘it was to go up. The sliding 
was not very good because the snow, 
which had become a little soft in the 
morning, was now slightly crusted, ow- 
ing tothe increase of the storm. Never- 
theless, pretty good headway was made 
sliding downthe steep incline. At places 
where it was not steep enough to slide, 
the packs were done up into one bundle 
and allowed to slip along over the snow, 
restrained by a rope. One of the hats 
blew off, went flying away, and in five 
seconds was swallowed from sight in the 
clouds. An alpenstock escaped, and 
sped down the mountain side. It was 
afterwards found hundreds of feet below. 
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When the slopes became too gradual 
for sliding, the traveling grew somewhat 
toilsome, on account of the double packs. 
The storm had also found its way to the 
lower part of the mountain. At places 
where it was pleasant during the ascent 
the wind was now blowing a gale, and 
the clouds were rolling by with fearful 
speed. Sometimes the wind thundering 
around the rocky bluffs made such a 
noise that a person, deceived by the roar, 
involuntarily looked for some large wa- 
terfall. 

It was about five o’clock when the two 
weary adventurers arrived in camp, and 
found that the rest of the party had re- 
turned safely, without meeting with any- 
thing of unusual interest. 

In the evening it became clear for 
quite a while, and we regretted that we 
were not on the top. Buta little before 
dark the clouds began to fly about the 
summit again. Looking up at them we 
gained some idea of their frightful velo- 
city. They would come spinning up one 
side of the mountain, rush over the sum- 
mit, and plunge down the other side in 
almost less time than it takes to tell it. 

Nor was this hurricane that swept 
Mount Adams on July Fourth an ordi- 
nary, every-day affair. To prove it was 
not the product of imagination or exag- 
geration, I quote one item from The 
Dallas 7imes-Mountaineer: “The wind 
storm in this city on the Fourth was the 
severest ever known to have visited this 
locality. Citizens who have resided here 
for thirty years say they never saw the 
equal of it.” If the wind storm assumed 
such proportions in the lowlands, only 
afew hundred feet above the sea, you 
can perhaps imagine what it must have 
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been at an elevation of ten thousand 
feet. 

If there remained a regret that we 
had not attempted to reach the top in 
spite of the weather, it was dispelled 
the next morning, when we looked out 
on the scene that presented itself. It 
was snowing and clouds hung all around. 
Ice stood in the vessels where water 
was left through the night, and the ther- 
mometer, hanging less than ten feet 
from the fire, at seven o'clock regis- 
tered only two degrees above freezing. 
On the summit it must have been many 
degrees below zero. We knew then if 
not before that had we reached the top, 
and attempted to pass the night there, 
death would have been the result. 
Even if a man had been able to live 
through the night in the intense cold, it 
would have been an impossibility to find 
the way down in the blinding snow. 
storm that wrapped the mountain until 
almost noon on the fifth. 

Breakfast was hastily eaten, the horses 
packed, and we started for home. The 
illumination had been a failure, but we 
had done everything in our power under 
the circumstances. Had the weather 
been favorable it would undoubtedly 
have been a success. 

Not until we had gone four or five 
miles down the slope did we get out of 
the snow-storm. When we reached 
Glenwood the party separated. Frank 
and Harrison Thompson went to Frank’s 
place on the Columbia, Mr. Keel went 
to his home on Crofton Prairie, the rest 
of the party returned to Wetemis 
Springs on the Klickitat River, and the 
hardships encountered by the “ Mount 
Adams Illumination Party” were over. 

C. £. Rusk. 
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To enable the immigrants to enlist, 
Colonel Frémont had taken possession 
of the old Mission buildings in Santa 
Clara, and we were assured that we 
should find food and shelter there. 
The building we were to occupy must 
have been more than one hundred feet 
long by perhaps twenty wide. It had 
but one entrance, and that was at the 
end, and small grated windows on one 
side of the room only. The tiles were 
gone from the roof in places, and as it 
was raining when we moved in, the first 
evening was spent in digging a ditch 
clear through from end to end to carry 
off the dirty water, which stood in small 
ponds here and there. 

Before moving in the men had cleaned 
the place as well as they could, but as it 
had been used for a long time to stable 
horses, and was literally alive with fleas, 
we had little promise of comfort. Each 
family added a small private drain to the 
main stream, and the children watched 
the work with deep interest. Poor little 
things, how many times they were pun- 
ished on account of that dirty water! 
The place was so dark that we were ob- 
liged to burn candles from the time we 
entered it until we left. I had a candle 
mould in which I could make three 
candles, and this mould was never at 
rest. When I was not using it myself, 
some less fortunate neighbor borrowed 
it. We made the candles from tallow, 
and tore up sheets for wicks. 

We had only green wood, and our 
fires were made on the adobe floor here 
and there through the vast stable, and 
the smoke wandered about wherever it 
pleased. But, worse than everything 
else, we soon saw starvation staring us 
in the face. The supplies we had brought 


with us were gone, and the Spaniards 
would sell us nothing. 

When Colonel Frémont went to the 
lower country, he left orders with the 
commanding officer in Yerba Buena 
that provisions should be sent to the 
immigrants in Santa Clara, but for some 
reason they did not come, and I begun 
to think this whole business would have 
a fitting end when we all starved to 
death. At last, in desperation, the men 
went out and killed one of the cattle 
wandering about the Mission. From 
this time we had beef, without salt, but 
it was hard fare for women and children 
and sick men. 

At this time we women were terribly 
frightened by stories of the fierceness of 
the Spaniards and Indians, with whom 
the Americans were either actually at 
war, or expecting to be at any moment. 
We were then in a state of siege; the 
men were armed, and obliged to take 
turns in standing guard. Several nights 
father was too sick to raise his head 
from his pillow, and I walked about all 
night with his overcoat on and a gun in 
my hands. I suppose, being so small, I 
was not a very formidable looking sol. 


‘dier, but I felt like fighting, and should 


have done my best if there had been any 
necessity for it. ‘ 

We also heard at this time that the 
priest had granted absolution to all who 
injured, or even killed us, and that we 
might therefore expect no mercy at the 
hands of those who were disposed to 
ill-treat us. I afterwards felt sure that 
this was not true, for although the 
men refused to trade with us, yet the 
women were always kind. The only 
unkindness we met with from a woman 
was from an American, who had been 
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living in California several years previ- 
ous to our arrival. She refused to sell 
the lumber to make a bedstead for a 
woman dying of consumption. The 
husband, finding that he could not buy 
the lumber, stole it, made the bed, and 
in a day or two used the same lumber 
for a coffin. After peace was declared, 
he was punished for his crime by put- 
ting him in the calaboose, and selling 
his team to pay his fine. 

One Spanish woman I particularly 
remember with the deepest gratitude. 
She came to me secretly with the skirt 
of her dress gathered up full of loaves 
of bread. That bread, I verily believe, 
saved the lives of my sick children. 
Many of the Spanish women I knew in 
early days I still love like sisters. To 
them I sold the treasures I could not 
throw away on the Plains. The very 
last things to go were my wedding veil, 
and the lace from my best underclothes. 

We had a great deal of sickness in 
that dark, damp, bad-smelling prison. 


Many of our company had had what was 
called “camp fever” before we moved 


in, and soon relapsed. We buried four- 
teen out of that place in nine days. 
Lack of food, medicines, and medical 
attention, increased the suffering fear- 
fully. Doctor Isbel, one of our num- 
ber, did what he could, but he was sick 
himself. One old woman died just 
beside us, whose bed had been so rotted 
by the dampness that it had to be 
scraped from the floor with a hoe after 
she was removed. 

My poor little children looked so 
white and wretched, that it made my 
heart ache; but the worst was when 
father had the typhoid fever. He would 
surely have died if I had not had our 
wagon-bed brought in, on which he was 
put to keep him from the damp floor. 
My baby, poor little Adna, used to lie 
there with his father, and I went about 
attending to everything, and thinking 
of my mother. , 

I wonder sometimes, now, when I 
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think of it, that in spite of all the hard- 
ships we were enduring we had the 
courage to make arrangements for edu- 
cating our children. In that dark, mis- 
erable hole where we were confined, 
with hunger and sickness within and 
enemies without, we started a little 
school, and our children commenced 
their education. Mrs. Olive Isbel, the 
wife of Doctor Isbel, taught the school 
in the best part of the room we could 
select for the purpose. It was a great 
relief to us tired mothers to be rid of 
the care of our older children for several 
hours a day, and I often gratefully re- 
member the good woman who having 
no children of her own gave her loving 
care to ours. I cannot remember that 
we ever paid her anything for her work, 
but afterwards when she was sick and 
Mr. West took her place I think we 
paid him. Sarah learned to be a nice 
little reader at that school, and Cathe- 
rine did very well after having had sev- 
eral little unpleasantnesses with her 
teacher. 

As soon as it was known that Colonel 
Frémont had gone to Lower California, 
Colonel Sanchez determined to attack 
the immigrants in Santa Clara. Our 
men, hearing of this, made what prepara- 
tions they could, and held themselves in 
readiness, but fortunately they were not 
called upon to fight. It was not until 
after the closing skirmish of the Mexican 
War, which was fought about ten miles 
from Santa Clara, that we found our- 
selves at liberty to leave our wretched 
quarters, and then received the long ex- 
pected supplies. 

Our experience in Santa Clara had 
made us all eager to get away, and we 
at once made preparations to find some 
more agreeable resting-place. Some of 
our company went no farther than San 
José. Some went to Monterey with sev- 
eral others, and father decided to go to 
Santa Cruz, though he afterwards con- 
cluded to settle in Soquel. 

We started from Santa Clara the 20th 
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day of February, 1847, and sickly and 
impoverished as we were, hope began to 
revive as soon as we found ourselves 
quite clear of that place. We traveled 
in an ox-team, and were eight days in 
reaching Soquel. We came around by 
Gilroy and through the Pajaro Valley. 
There were no roads, and we splashed 
through the mud and rain all the way. 
From the ranches we passed the Span- 
ish women came to us and gave us milk, 
cheese, and sugar. Some of our com- 
pany were afraid to eat the things they 
were given, fearing they had been poi- 
soned, on account of the bad feeling ex- 
isting in the country; but father and I 
were not afraid, and we never had reason 
to regret our confidence. After we left 
San Juan, the Spaniards told us to kill a 
beef wherever we might happen to find 
one. We were to hang the skin on the 
limb of a tree, that they might know by 
the brand to whom it belonged. We 
took them at their word, and killed two 
on our trip. 

After we arrived at Soquel we camped 
for about a week, and then moved intoa 
shanty we found unoccupied. This was 
in a lovely place near the Soquel Creek, 
and from the day we entered the weather 
was heavenly. It was so warm and clear, 
the air was so pure and the new grass so 
fresh and green, that father, though he 
was not yet well, was perfectly enrap- 
tured. He went about rubbing his hands 
and asking me if I was n’t glad zow that 
I had come to California. It did seem 
wonderful, the perfect spring, while ac- 
cording to our reckoning it should still 
be winter, or at any rate cold and blus- 
tering. I went out one beautiful morn- 
ing, and found Catherine drawing a box 
about with the remains of her poor doll 
in it, and I asked her if she was having 
a good time. She answered, with a 


dreamy look in her eyes, ‘‘ Yes ; can’t 
we stay here always?” 
improved every moment. 

Soquel is not the same place now that 
it was then. 


The children 


Of course the climate re- 
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mains, but the beauty of the place has 
been destroyed by civilization. 't makes 
my heart sick to see it now, and remem- 
ber what it was. The first spring we 
were there Edwin Shaw came in one day 
with a branch of wild honeysuckle. I 
had not seen it before since I left my 
home in Pennsylvania. I sat down with 
that branch in my hand, and — but | 
can’t tell you how I felt. 

The children loved to play on the 
banks of the creek, and wade in the clear 
water. One day later in the year a Span- 
iard in one of the clumsy, groaning carts 
they drove in those days attempted to 
cross the creek. The cart was drawn by 
two oxen. They had been driven into 
the stream, and had started up the rath- 
er steep bank on the other side, when 
finding some little difficulty in making 
the ascent, and being as lazy as their 
master, who sat in the vehicle, they re- 
fused to go any farther. The Spaniard 
swore at them, and prodded them witha 
long pole, but they still refused to move. 
Then, without getting up, he began in the 
most leisurely manner to tumble water- 
melons into the stream. My children, 
who were watching him from the bank, 
waded into the water and captured the 
melons, and then called to me. They 
had never seen a water-melon before, and 
I never saw children so pleased as they 
were when I cut one open and showed 
them how to eat it. The Spaniard 
watched us good-naturedly from his cart, 
and when he had thrown out more than 
half his load, drove off. 

Almost as soon as we arrived in So- 
quel father began to build a sawmill on 
the Soquel Creek for an Irishman named 
Michael Lodge. Mr. Lodge had married 
a rich Spanish woman, and owned a great 
deal of land. During the spring and 
summer of 1847 father and several other 
men worked upon this mill, and by the 
next spring it was in good running order. 

As soon as we began to feel a little 
settled in Soquel, father went to work to 
build up a church. He had been a 
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licensed Methodist preacher for a long 
time before we came to California, and 
he hoped before we started that he might 
find some little good work to do in the 
new country to which we were going. 
He began with holding services in our 
house every Sunday, and soon went to 
Santa Cruz to preach occasionally. It is 
said that he held the first Protestant ser- 
vices in Santa Cruz County. 

Father was also a strong temperance 
advocate, and finding a necessity for 
such a move, he wrote a temperance 
pledge and circulated it among the few 
people about us. As there was no paper 
to be had, the pledge was written on a 
blank leaf of our old family Bible. I 
still have it, and you may copy it. 

‘* WASHINGTON PLEDGE, JULY, 1847. 

“We, the undersigned, anxious to promote the 
true principles of temperance, do pledge our hon- 
ours that we will not use any intoxicating liquor as 
a beverage.” 

Names. 
A. A. HEcox. 
MARGARET M. HeEcox. 
EDWIN SHAW. 
Jas. G. T, DUNLEAvy. 
Mary ANN DUNLEAVY. 


Names. 
MICHAEL LODGE. 
WILLIAM PARKS, 
CorTEs COMSTOCK. 
JAMEs T. KEARNY, 
HENRY HILL, 
ROBERT DEVEREUX. 


In father’s young days he had learned 
from bitter experience the curse of 
drunkenness, and he wished to bring 
his children up in a sober community, if 
possible, as well as to benefit his fellow- 
men. 

My sixth child was born in Soquel. 
She was a delicate little girl, and I al- 
ways felt that she had n’t a fair chance 
while a baby. I had to work too hard 
both before and after her birth. All that 
year we had several men boarding with 
us and working for father, but no one had 
time to help me. I will not say “no one,” 
for Edwin Shaw often stole a half hour 
to bring a few buckets of water, split 
some kindling wood, or do some other 
work for me; and one day I said to him, 
“You have been very kind and obliging, 
and you shall name my baby.” He 
looked pleased, and said, “May I? I 
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should like to do that. I will call her 
Matilda— for my mother.” He always 
spoke of his mother with a tenderness 
that went to my heart. Poor young 
man! He has been in his grave this 
many a day. 

The mill was in good running order, 
and we had begun to get a few comforts 
about us, when the discovery of gold 
drove everybody raving crazy. All fa- 
ther’s men left him, and as he could do 
nothing alone, he determined to go to 
the mines, too. In order to do so, he at 
once made arrangements to move his 
family to Santa Cruz. It was a safer 
and better place for the children and 
myself, as we were to be left alone. If 
father and his men had remained in 
Soquel, and kept the sawmill running, 
they would have had a bigger gold mine 
there than they could have found any- 
where else, as father knew to his sorrow 
later on. Ihave often thought how 
short-sighted they were, for when the 
people began to return from the mines 
lumber went up to an unheard-of price, 
and two years after, when we built our 
house, we gave two hundred dollars a 
thousand for every foot of lumber we 
used in building it, and that mill stood 
there idle until an unusual freshet car- 
ried it into the ocean, before it had been 
of the least bit of good to any one. 

Father took us up to Santa Cruz, and 
settled us as comfortably as he could 
under the circumstances. I hated ter- 
ribly to have him leave us, but there was 
no use saying a word ; he had the gold- 
fever as bad as any one, and for awhile 
forgot everything else. The best men 
“backslid”’ in those days, and he could 
not altogether escape the general con- 
tagion. 

After he was gone I don’t know what 
I should have done if I had not had such 
good neighbors. Beside the few Amer- 
ican women, old friends most of them, 
I soon made the acquaintance of the 
Spanish women. As I said before, I al- 
ways liked the Spanish women. I liked 
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to visit them and to have them visit me, 
and soon learned to speak their language 
as easily as my own. My children played 
with theirs, and chatted with them ina 
way that I thought very pretty to hear. 

The houses of the Spaniards in those 
days were never well furnished, but they 
were always clean and the yards used to 
be swept as clean as possible. All about 
them grew Castilian roses filling the air 
with fragrance,— the sweetest roses I 
have ever seen. 

After father went away I had more 
trouble than ever in finding clothes for 
my children. There were no stores in 
Santa Cruz, and all our supplies came 
from Monterey. Even there common 
goods, suitable for making everyday 
clothes for children, were very scarce. 
Silks, satins, velvets, and crape shawls, 
were comparatively plentiful. At one 
time my little girls went about barefoot- 
ed in black satin dresses and embroid- 
ered China crape shawls. At another 
time a bolt of blue drilling was sent to 
me from Monterey, and they all had 
dresses of that. They wore them to 
church the first Sunday after they were 
finished, wrapped in their crape shawls, 
and Sarah had on a Quaker bonnet that 
I had brought to this country with me. 
Catherine and Ellen were barefooted, 
but Sarah wore moccasins made by my- 
self, and sewed to blue yarn stockings of 
my own knitting, to keep themon. Sa- 
rah always cried when she had to gobare- 
footed, but Catherine and EHen hated 
to have-their feet covered, and were 
large girls before they stopped hiding 
their shoes and stockings under the 
fence on their way to school. 

Father was gone to the mines about 
four months, and was among the men 
who discovered the rich diggings of 
Hangtown, now Placerville. Heand his 
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two partners picked up six pounds of 
gold in one day. But all the gold he 
found did not repay us for the long ill- 
ness he had after his return, neither did 
the illness teach him the necessity of re- 
maining at home with his family, for he 
was no sooner well than he started out 
again. This time I did not bear his de- 
parture patiently, I was too tried; and 
poor little Ellen had fallen into the fire 
and been dreadfully burned. I thought 
to myself, the best of men are selfish 
sometimes. 

Father and Captain Aram were to- 
gether on this trip. They had a load of 
goods from which they cleared twenty- 
two hundred dollars in five days. In the 
fall; father returned with gold enough 
for every comfort that money could buy ; 
but that was not much in those days. 

Fronrthat time, however, we felt that 
Santa Cruz was our home, and we be- 
came identified with all the growing in- 
terests of the place. In time I grew to 
feel that father had perhaps been wiser 
than I should have been, in managing 
everything as he had. 


WITH this ended the wanderings of 
Mrs. Hecox and her family. Her hus- 
band, Adna A. Hecox, was so strongly 
attracted to beautiful Santa Cruz that 
he determined to rest there and build a 
permanent home for his family. Mrs. 
Hecox found much to reconcile her to 
her surroundings, and she and her hus- 
band devoted themselves energetically 
to the furtherance of any movement 
looking to the growth and improvement 
of the place, and are intimately connect- 
ed with its early history. Mr. Hecox 
was the last Alcalde of Santa Cruz, and 
held this position until the State laws 
came into force, and a Justice of the 
Peace was elected. 


Marie Valhasky. 
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A MEMOIR OF BALZAC. 


GAUTIER long ago said that no one 
could pretend to write a /éfe of Balzac. 
Many sketches of his life and of his 
work have been printed since then 
(Gautier’s own being one of the very 
best). There is something strange in 
the fact that to this young country of 
America we owe the admirable series of 
Balzac translations already issued by 
Miss Wormeley, and that now we are 
indebted to her for the most satisfying 
memoir of his life that has yet ap- 
peared. It is a “memoir,” not a life; 
and it is designed as an introduction for 
American readers to the series of trans- 
lations already mentioned. 

There are as many different opinions 
upon Balzac as there are men who read 
him. Matthew Arnold has said, for ex- 


ample: “The motive of Balzac is curi- 
osity. The result is that the matter on 
which he operates bounds him, and he 
delineates not the life of man, but the 


life of the Frenchman, and of the 
Frenchman of these our times; the 
homme sensuel moyen. Balzac deals with 
this life, delineates it with splendid 
ability, loves it, and is bounded by it.” 
On the other hand, Gautier, one of these 
very Frenchmen,—omme sensuel, it 
not moyen,— has summed up his char- 
acter in a few words: “Balzac est un 
moraliste austére, monarchique et cath- 
olique ; il défend l’autorité, préche le 
devoir, exalte la religion, morigéne la 
passion, et n’admet le bonheur que dans 
le mariage et la famille.” And of his 
life he says: “ L’opinion des plus in- 
times amis de Balzac est qu’il pratiqua 
la chasteté qu'il recommandait aux 
autres.” 

Miss Wormeley in her Introduction 
says : 

1A Memoir of Honoré de Balzac, by Katharine Pres- 
cott Wormeley. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1892. 


‘*A complete life of Balzac cannot be written at 
the present time, and possibly never can be. The 
necessary documents either do not exist or they are 
not obtainable. Unpublished letters and papers 
there are, in possession of the compatriot who best 
understood him, and who ought to write his life, if 
it ever be written,— the Vicomte de Spoelberch de 
Louvenjoul ; but it is doubtful if even these papers 
will throw light on that inner self which Balzac’s 
own will, aided by circumstances, withdrew from 
the knowledge of others. There are periods in his 
life when he disappears. Nearly the whole of what 
he was to himself, what his own being was, how 
that eye which saw the manifold lives of others saw 
his own life, how that soul which crowned its earthly 
work with a vision of the Living Word was nurtured, 
— what that soul was, in short,-—has been concealed 
from sight. 

‘* When he reappears, it is chiefly as he was seen 
and known by his literary friends and associates in 
Paris, bearing up against the trials of a hard life 
with his hearty gaiety, battling for his rights with 
editors and publishers, and letting the reaction from 
his heavy toil and from the inward stress of his 
spirit have full swing in the eccentric joviality which 
was a phase of his nature. This is almost the sole 
aspect under which the man, taken apart from his 
work, has been made known to the world. The 
men who saw him thus, his literary associates, had 
the ear of the public; and to this day their books 
and publications with two or three exceptions, 
remain, not false perhaps, but misleading,— so 
misleading that they have concealed the real man, 
and have forced us to look at the feet of the statue, 
not suffering us to see its head. 

‘Of his childhood and early youth his sister 
Madame Surville has written a charmingly sincere 
and simple narrative. But she pauses on the thresh- 
old of his manhood. She gives certain facts of his 
struggling life, and relates his conduct under them ; 
but to the man himself, the matured spirit, the great 
soul whohasbequeathed us so rich a legacy, we are left 
without a guide. His correspondence [only a small 
part of which we have] throws invaluable light 
on his ideas and opinions about his books, and also 
on the closing years of his life; but on the forma- 
tive years of his youth and early manhood it is 
silent. Of the records left by his contemporaries, 
that of Gautier is incomparably the best. Mate- 
rialist himself, and seeing Balzac chiefly on his 
material side, which was very strong and real, he 
nevertheless has left us almost the only true appre- 
ciation of Balzac’s spirit. It would seem as if the 
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sincere affection which united them had given him 
insight if not intuition.” 

The arrangemen: of the book into 
chapters is most happy. Indeed, it seems 
to be the necessary one. Chapter I is 
intr ductory (and portions of it have 
just been quoted). 

Chapter II is a part of his sister's nar- 
rative, covering the years from his birth 
in 1799 to 1823, and Chapter III is Miss 
Wormeley’s own account of his child- 
hood and youth. His sister’s narrative 
is continued in Chapter IV, and is 
supplemented and explained by Miss 
Wormeley in the three following, which 
treat of his Early Manhood, of his Lit- 
erary Life, of the Judgments of Contem- 
porary Friends. Chapter VIII con- 
cludes his sister’s narrative, and it is 
followed by two brief chapters from 
Miss Wormeley,— Retrospective, and 
Last Years. Four most useful Appen- 
dixes conclude the book. I gives a list 


of Balzac’s Complete Works arranged 
in their logical and final order, with the 


date of each composition and the name 
of the person to whom it is dedicated. 
II gives a list of the works written in 
each year, from 1829 to 1849. And what 
an immense labor is here exhibited! 
Appendix III recites the titles of works 
announced by Balzac but never printed, 
and IV gives a list of the series of trans- 
lations made or to be made by Miss 
Wormeley. An excellent index is also 
added. The frontispiece to the book 
is a portrait of Balzac, made an hour 
after his death, and there is one illustra- 
tion showing the “prison” of the Col- 
lege Vendéme, in which the dreaming 
boy spent so many hours of his school- 
life; where he composed his Treatise 
on the Will; where he learned with as- 
tonishment that “an zdea could cause 
physical pain” ; where the child asked 
himself the meaning of this, his first dis- 
covery. “ What is to be made of that ?” 

Miss Wormeley explains in her pre- 
face that her memoir is meant to be a 
presentation of the man, and not of his 
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work except as it wasa part of himself ; 
and she refers her readers to her trans- 
lations, which when completed will con- 
tain at least three fourths of the Come- 
die Humaine ; the Comedy and Tragedy 
of Human Life. The small French edi- 
tion of this work is printed in forty vol- 
umes. 

The Comédie Humaine is a world in it- 
self, and in this society all the personages 
appear and reappear from time to time, 
from book to book, just as in real life real 
persons cross our path, vanish, and come 
again. As M. Bourget has said: “ Let 
any one imagine for himself the quantity 
of isolated facts which are implied by 
these two thousand biographies (of dif- 
ferent characters in the Comédie Hu- 
maine) each of which is individual, dis- 
tinct, and follows the personage from 
the cradle to the grave, and traces his 
connection with past and future gener- 
ations. The relation of each character 
to his environment and to each other 
character is accurately appreciated and 
exhibited. He knows his personages 
like a master, through and through; 
the maladies of their bodies and of their 
souls are familiar to him. He knows 
when a sentiment is simple, and when it 
is complex ; when the heart is the dupe 
of the intelligence and when it is merely 
deceived by the senses.” 

It is certain that no man since Shaks- 
pere has created a world so alive as that 
of the Comédie Humaine. In one sense 
Balzac may almost be said to have 
created the intelligent France of today, 
as he also depicted the France of the 
past. France today approaches nearer 
and nearer to the types he has exhibited, 
along the very paths he prefigured. 
And who has judged Catherine de 
Medicis, Napoleon, the Revolution, as 
he has judged them? In one of the 
latest numbers of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes | find this paragraph of M. Le- 
roy-Beaulieu, which is almost the fulfil- 
ment of Balzac’s predictions of half a. 
century ago. M. Beaulieu says :— 
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“Tt is a rude backset to the pride of 
the century and to the new social order 
that scarcely one hundred years after 
the Revolution of 1789, which was ex- 
pected to remodel the face of the whole 
world, we find this new society calling 
for new transformations, and for new 
revolutions. Let us have the candor to 
recognize and admit that we have ex- 
pected too much from Liberty. She 
has not fulfilled all the promises which 
have been made in her name, and now 
she has become the victim of the extrav- 
agant hopes which we have based on 
her. Why should we not frankly admit 
it?” This is like an echo of Balzac’s 
own words of fifty years ago. And as 
in this single instance, so in scores of 
others. Balzac has done his full share 
in opening new ways for life to all those 
who can see, and it is not impossible 
that he will one day be quoted among 
those early benefactors of the race who 
have pointed out the doors leading to a 
fuller measure of human life which will 
then have become the common heritage 
and possession of all mankind. We 
may truly say that he 
**— Of such a height hath built his mind, 

And reared the dwelling of his thoughts so strong, 

As neither fear nor hope can shake the frame 

Of his resolved powers ; nor all the wind 

Of vanity or malice pierce, to wrong 

His settled peace, or to disturb the same. 

What a fair seat hath he, from whence he may 

The boundless wastes and wilds of Man survey! 

And with how free an eye doth he look down 

Upon these lower regions of turmoil, 

Where all the storms of passions mainly beat 


On flesh and blood ; where honor, power, renown, 
Are only gay afflictions, golden toil. 


He sees the face of Right appear as manifold 
As are the passions of uncertain man ; 

Who puts it in all colors, all attires, 

To serve his ends, and make his courses hold. 
He sees, that let Deceit work what it can, 
Plot and contrive base ways to high desires ; 
That the all-guiding Providence doth yet 

All disappoint and mock this Smoke of wit. 


Although his heart (so near allied to earth) 
Cannot but pity the perplexed state 

Of troublous and distressed mortality, 
That thus makes way unto the ugly birth 
Of their own sorrows, and do still beget 
Affliction upon imbecility ; 
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Yet seeing thus the course of things must run, 
He looks thereon not strange, but as fore-done. 
And whilst distraught ambition compasses, 

And is encompassed ; whilst as craft deceives, 
And is deceived ; whilst man doth ransack man, 
And builds on blood, and rises by distress ; 

And th’ inheritance of desolation leaves 

To great expecting hopes ; he looks thereon 

As from the shore of peace, with unwet eye, 

And bears no venture in impiety.”’ 


Balzac is pre-eminently a moralist — 
the greatest moralist of the century. 
He does not expound his principles, 
but he depicts them in action, and 
shows all their consequences. Take, 
for example, his attitude towards Wo- 
man and his teaching of a new doc- 
trine. Miss Wormeley has exhibited 
this attitude in one of her clearest ° 


pages : 

“In his earliest youth, almost in his childhood, 
he had longed to meet a woman -angel, and the 
desire kept his spirit and his body pure. When he 
entered life and saw the condition of womanhood, 
the pass to which woman had been brought and had 
brought herself, he set about to better her condition. 
How has ‘he done it? By presenting facts in their 
most awful reality; not sparing woman with any 
false tenderness, but warning her by his realism, 
teaching her by the eye to see the horror and the 
distortion of her position. He himself gives this as 
his deliberate purpose; it is, he says, by showing 
facts that he must bring men’s minds to the eman- 
cipation of women and their higher education ; and 
he had in view something far more fundamental 
than our present surface questions. This is what he 
sought to do for woman, leading her step by step 
from her lowest degradation in Cousine Bette, up 
through Eugén‘e Grandet, Eve Séchard, Marguerite 
Claes, and others like them, to Séraphita, where the 
destiny is presented as a series of lives ascending 
through love of self, love of others, love of heaven, 
till the end be won.” 


It is this latter book which M. Taine 
tells us is the “consummation of Bal- 
zac’s work ; a book in which his genius 
attains its complete expression, fore- 
seen, explained, justified, and led up to, 
by all his other work.” 

This judgment seems to Miss Worme- 
ley and to those who, like her, have 
given patient and loyal study to the 
master, to be eminently and distinctly 
true. But she goes further in the analy- 
sis of the beliefs of Balzac, and explicitly 
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states what she has found to be the basis 
of his philosophy. The exposition of 
Balzac’s view of woman and of woman’s 
share and place in the world, is the dis- 
tinctly original feature of Miss Worme- 
ley’s book. She is the first to clearly 
state this fundamental postulate of all 
Balzac’s work. In what follows Miss 
Wormeley’s own words are given, so far 
as space will allow, but they are given in 
the hope that the reader will turn to the 
book itself for a fuller and more sym- 
metric exposition. 


‘* The keynote of Balzac as a moralist is his belief 
that woman is the soul of man. Man is, in himself, 
not man, but male ; unable to bring his powers to 
bear until he recognizes and appropriates woman as 
his soul ; through her alone he attains to manhood 
and is enabled to act. She is the transmitter of the 
Divine effluence to him —the inspirer; he is the 
receiver, the worker, the executor. It is not until 
her qualities of endurance, love,.and intuition are 
added to his qualities of force and intellect, that he is 
aman at all, capable of any hope or any ambition 
beyond the groveling and passing life of his three 
score years and ten. Receiving this impulse from 
her, power is born in him, and he ultimates this 
power, this effluence, in acts. This is no new doc- 
trine. Itis the essential truth of things, and the 
world is out of joint because we have drified so far 
away from it. The human soul is man and woman 
both.” 


It is constantly said that women are 
the keystone to Balzac’s work. This is 
perfectly true ; they are the keystone to 
the world’s work, to its achievements of 
excellence and of crime. In the chapter 
“ Retrospective,” Miss Wormeley ex- 
amines the dic¢a of various (male) critics 
and shows how partial and fleeting most 
of their judgments have been. Speak- 
ing as a woman and for women, she ex- 
hibits why women are and always have 
been friends to Balzac’s work. It is be- 
cause he has perceived and asserted 
their rightful place in humanity. He 
has endeavored to inspire them with a 
sense —through awful and revolting 
pictures, it is true — of the consequences 
of falling away from it. 

At what particular time of life Bal- 
zac’s beliefs as to the true nature of 
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woman’s influence came to him, and of 
the particular mode in which his 
thoughts were led in this direction, it is 
impossible to say with exactness. He 
has himself destroyed all written records 
of certain years of his life, apparently 
with the full intention of concealing the 
details of this, to him, momentous pe- 
riod. It is not for those who reverence 
and love him to pry into such details. 
It is sufficient to lay down the broad 
lines of his development, and to see the 
general nature of the hidden springs 
which guided his life. These may be 
derived from his books, and if we can 
comprehend them we are loyally inter- 
preting his teachings in applying them 
to the special case of his own inner ex- 
istence. 

Very early in life, probably not later 
than his twenty-third year, 1822, he met 
the woman-angel for whom he longed, 
and who thenceforth inspired his life 
until some great catastrophe overtook 
their love. All traces of her name and 
personality are lost, no doubt destroyed. 
Gautier, his nearest friend, only once 
heard him make allusion to this early 
love, and then, even, he only spoke her 
first name, which he could not pro- 
nounce without tears. Pau/ine in the 
Peau de Chagrin may recall some por- 
trait of her. 

Writing in 1828, he says: “I have 
always been crushed beneath a terrible 
weight. I am sometimes surprised that 
I have nothing now to struggle against 
except outward misfortune. You may 
question all those about me and you will 
never obtain any light on the nature of 
my sorrow. There are those who die, 
and the physician himself is unable to 
say of what malady.” Gautier points to 
Albert Savarus as the secret history of 
this love. This tale is the story of a 
man’s first love for a woman, his inspir- 
er, the source from which he derives his 
power of action. That this unnamed 
woman's influence was such to Balzac, 
and that for years he was /ambitieux 
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par amour cannot be doubted. As Miss 
Wormeley most justly says: “ No man 
could have made the fight that he did, 
against such odds from within and from 
without, from purely personal views of 
self-development,” —or from desire of 
fame, —or from a self-derived will to 
live. 

He says himself in 1836: “I should 
care for no crown unless there were feet 
where I could lay the honors men might 
put upon my head.” 

“What the end was of this great love 
will never be known. That it was dis- 
astrous is certain. If it did not follow 
the lines laid down in the story, the catas- 
trophe was the same. There is much in 
his life which connects itself with this, 
—his seclusion, the Trappist robe he 
constantly wore, the instinctive turning 
of his soul to Nature as the great con- 
soler.” 

In the midst of the heavy troubles of 
mind and circumstance which beset his 


earlier years, Balzac found true friends 
among women of distinction of mind and 


character. One of the earliest and most 
faithful of these was Madame de Berny, 
the confidant of his early love and sor- 
row. We can judge of his affection for 
her from the character of Madame de 
Mortsauf in Le Lys dans la Vallée. This, 
he says, “is but a pale expression of her 
noble qualities. It is but a distant re- 
flection of her, for I have a horror of 
prostituting my own emotions, and the 
world will never know the sorrows that 
overcame me.” Madame Carraud, his 
sister, Madame de Surville, Madame 
Hanska (whom he afterwards married), 
were true friends to him. His writings 
bear the marks of such intimacies. How 
else could he have written J/émotres de 
deux Jeunes Mariées? What “docu- 
ments” could have been amassed to write 
that ? 

The last eight years of Balzac’s life 
(1843-1850) were years of close intimacy 
with the Countess Hanska, whose hus- 
band had died in the winter of 1842-3. 
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Balzac had been a warm and intimate 
friend in her household for some years 
previously, and in the autumn of 1843 
he made a journey to St. Petersburg to 
urge her to consent to a marriage, which 
she only promised some years later, and 
which was not accomplished until March, 
1850. He was already profoundly strick- 
en with disease, and the few months un- 
til his death (in August of the same year) 
were spent in Paris. He had conquered 
the two ideals of his life,—‘‘to be loved 
and to be famous,’ —but he paid for 
them with life itself. In the year of his 
marriage he was buried in Pére /a Chaise, 
under a broken column inscribed with a 
single name. As he had said, standing 
on this very spot in his inspired youth, 
“The noblest epitaphs are the single 
names,— La Fontaine, Moliere,—names 
that tell all and make the passer dream.” 

Victor Hugo pronounced the oration, at 
the grave. His last words were, “Such 
burials proclaim immortality. In pres- 
ence of such illustrious dead we feel the 
divine destiny of that intellect which has 
traversed earth to suffer, to be purified. 
Do we not say to ourselves here, today, 
that it is impossible that a great genius 
in this life can be other than a great 
spirit after death?” 

In writing this memoir, Miss Worme- 
ley must have felt the enormous diffi- 
culty of her task of displaying the man 
—the being — who was at the bottom 
of all this doing. His work was a part 
of him in the most intimate sense, and 
yet he was never merely a part of the 
work. He, himself, was. beyond it and 
above it; a clear-headed, robust, sound, 
virile, courageous, self-determined man, 
with fixed and sturdy principles and with 
generous and tender ideals ; with a def- 
inite task before him of exhibiting the 
necessary and inevitable consequences 
of certain definite springs of action, and 
with a high purpose in so doing. 

The difficulties in the way have been 
triumphantly overcome by Miss Wor- 
meley. She had fitted herself for a por- 
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tion of her task by the preparation of 
her admirable translations of his pub 
lished work. But this alone was not 
sufficient. It seemed that such a me- 
moir could only have been written by 
one of Balzac’s nearest friends,— by Ma- 
dame de Berny ; or by one of the women 
of distinction whom he has created in 
his work,— by Madame Firmiani, for ex- 
ample. And even here, it seemed as if 
the generation which has passed since 
his death was needed in order to allow 
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of a sense of due perspective, and of a 
comparison of the experiences of that 
period with the prefigurings to be found 
in his work. It was almost hopeless then 
to look for such a memoir. And it is 
here before us. In every respect and 
for all reasons Miss Wormeley is to be 
congratulated on her latest work. It 


will be satisfying to students of Balzac ; 
and it will be of lasting value as a con- 
tribution to the literary history of the 
nineteenth century. 
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IT is curious, and not a little touching as well, to 
see Walt Whitman’s death still followed by article 
after article, in journal after journal, from Mr. John 
Burroughs, urging the claims of Whitman to recog- 
nition as a great poet. The quantity of literary labor 
given to this repeated formulating of the same plea 
is a severe tax in itself on time and strength, and the 
loyalty it shows to the friendship between the two 
men is attractive. One cannot but wonder if Whit- 
man would have done as much for Burroughs, for the 
history of his life seems to show him more a receiver 
than a giver in the good offices of friendship. Mr. 
Burroughs is always most courteous and candid in 
these articles toward those that differ from him in 
estimate of his writer, and the reader’s good will 
toward himself is enhanced by them. Yet the empha- 
sis with which he thus commits himself as a critic 
compels us to remember how ridiculous an attempt 
at verse, published in Kansas, and owing what little 
notoriety it had to a satirical article in the Saturday 
Review, was able to obtain praise a few years ago 
from Mr. Burroughs. So entirely obscure were these 
‘** Poems of the Plains” that few of the people who 
know Mr. Burroughs’s own delightful writing ever 
heard of the book or his pratse of it, or would ima- 
gine the crudity of taste he evinced in that instance ; 
and it sounds ungracious to bring up so forgotten a 
thing. Yet it is not fair that a name should carry 
more than its just weight in criticism, and Mr. Bur- 
roughs’s is certainly entitled to less than his rank as 
a writer would lead one to expect. 


THERE proves to be a troublesome omission in the 
new ballot law of this State, in the matter of provis- 
ion for district school elections. All units of polit- 


ical organization are provided for except the school 
district, and as the time for the annual elections ap- 
proaches, (it will be past by the time these words are 
in print,) much confusion exists. Some districts 
intend to follow the old method, others will attempt 
the Australian system, but blindly, as there is in the 
law no prescription of method for this class of elec- 
tions. The matter is of the more importance, because 
there are now many Union High School districts 
which are dependent for management upon the con- 
stituent districts, trustees for the one being elected 
by the act of electing for the other. In places where 
these consolidations for high school purposes have 
been effected, therefore, the school elections deter- 
mine the expenditure of increased sums of money, 
the levying of increased taxes to obtain this money, 
the engagement of teachers of higher grade, and the 
selection of boards to decide on educational problems 
of a more advanced nature than heretofore. The 
consciousness of this stirs the people to more interest 
in a class of elections that formerly went almost by 
default; and there is a chance for some serious de- 
feating of the popular will through interpretations of 
the law. It is a pity that in this first year of the new 
high schools, while they are still in a forming stage 
not yet firm in the affections of their communities, 
and liable to the attacks of the Philistine, they should 
have to suffer any additional uncertainties from this 
legal confusion attending the elections. 


Tuis new high school law is one of the important 
sociological events about which people know little at 
the time they take place; and it is probable that 
outside of pedagogic circles few of our readers have 
any distinct idea what it is. It provides for the crea- 
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tion of two classes of country high schools,— or per- 
haps we should rather say there are two laws, pro- 
viding for high schools of two classes. The county 
school, provided for by the one, is to be formed in 
any county that has not already a high school within 
its borders ; the union school, provided for by the 
other, is to be maintained by a voluntary aggregation 
of adjacent school districts, as many as choose. 
Scarcely any schools have been organized under the 
first law: where no town of sufficient size or energy 
to sustain a high school of its own exists in a county, 
the population is not likely to be dense enough, nor 
the means of communication sufficient, for such an 
undertaking. But the union district law has been 
followed already, within the first year after its enact- 
ment, by the founding of some twenty-five schools. 
These schools are to be supported by a tax added to 
the regular tax levy of the component districts, and 
governed by a board made up of the chairmen of 
their little boards. The curriculum is held up to 
genuine high school grade by the law, which requires 
it to prepare for the State University. It is readily 
to be seen that such a law, taken advantage of as 
generally as it seems likely to be throughout the 
well-to-do counties, will carry free secondary educa- 
tion throughout the State as it has never been car- 
ried through any State. Some of the best students 
of education think that the key to all success lies in 
the secondary schools, for there the most potent 
bent of character is given, in the period of early ado- 
lescence. The University accrediting system had 
already built up in the State about twenty-five sec- 
ondary schools, public and private, of guaranteed 
excellence ; and if the effect of this new law is to 
double at a stroke the number of these, no State in 
the Union has a fairer prospect for secondary educa- 
tion at present; and where secondary education pros- 
pers, it is impossible that either the lower or the 
higher education should fail to reap results. The 
lower schools must necessarily come up somewhat to 
the tests set, and the higher schools are reinforced 
in number of students, and freed from pressure to 
lower standards. Indeed, the effect of one of these 
high schools is almost immediately visible in the 
schools of the contributing districts. If the children 
who go up from Marshland district to the union high 
school prove to be at a disadvantage compared to 
those who come down from Hilltop, the Marshland 
trustees are very soon assailed with complaints from 
the mortified parents, and stir themselves to better 
their local school. 


THE first danger that threatens these high schools, 
once they have been voted into existence over the 
heads of the Philistines that oppose the additional 
tax as a matter of course, is that neighborhood con- 
tentions may arise over the location, which is de- 
cided by vote of the component districts. Where 
two districts are nearly balanced in accessibilty and 
importance, a ‘‘county-seat war” on a small scale 
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may threaten. This episode past, they come under 
the great danger of public schools everywhere that 
involve any considerable patronage : the danger of 
political control. The district school is too small a 
prize to call for much effort on the part of the little 
local rings of ‘‘ bosses,’’ and the deputies of county 
bosses ; the high schools are enough to inflame their 
desire of control. In the present perfection of the 
party machines, the villages of the country do not es- 
cape ; each smallest one is held in the system by 
some knot of local representatives, centering in most 
cases about some saloon-keeper, and kept in com- 
munication with central authorities. But here the 
requirement of the law, fixing the standard of the 
schools, subjecting it to test from an unquestionable 
outside authority, constantly tends to thwart politi- 
cal maneuvers, in something the same way that the 
civil servicereform thwarts the use of offices as bribes 


The Latest Athletic Contests. 


June 14, 1892. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE OVERLAND :— Since my 
article in your June number on Track Athletics, the 
University of California Team has so turned the scales 
on the Olympic champions, and shown such remark- 
ably good records, that a few words additional should 
be said in regard to the champions of 1892. Score 
Qf to 53 looks like a decisive victory for the student 
athletes. 

Mr. Walter Magee is to be congratulated on the 
success of his painstaking labor for the development 
of all the material in the limited number of available 
students under his supervision, some 246, as against 
a membership of nearly two thousand for the Olympic 
Club to pick from. ‘To Mr. A. K. P. Harmon should 
be given much credit, for to him the possibility of 
such achievement is due. 

The remarkably good form shown by the Univer- 
sity team at their field day was indicative of what 
was to come, but the championship games on May 
30 far surpassed their reasonable hopes. 

Edwin Mays, though beaten by A. S. Henderson 
in the 100-yard dash, ran by him in the 220 and 440- 
yard races, in the former event making the excellent 
time of 23 seconds on a curved track, as against the 
Coast record, 2234, made on a straight-away track, 
and in the latter winning the race in 514, although 
this was protested on account of a foul claimed, and 
not yet decided. 

The surprises of the day were the hurdle records 
and the hammer throwing. Early in the day Walter 
H. Henry appeared on the track to snatch the lau- 
rels from his old rival, the Olympic champion, F. F. 
Foster. He ran the first heat in the 120-yard hurdle, 
against an Olympic man, in 16 2-5, better than the 
record, 164%. Foster won the second heat, and then 
the battle of the championstook place. At the time 
they toed the ‘‘ scratch” for the final heat both men 
were determined to win; Foster, of the Olympics, 
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had beaten Henry, of the U. C., in previous cham- 
pionships, but Henry had beaten Foster’s time 1-10 
of a second only fifteen mifutes before. Henry was 
determined to avenge former defeats, if muscle and 
nerve could doit. There was a great confusion of 
voices on the grand stand; hundreds of brightly 
dressed maidens were talking as fast as their lungs 
would allow. Suddenly the pistol cracked, there was 
a quick, rustling sound of hundreds jumping to their 
feet, and then breathless silence. The two men had 
Started as evenly as possible ; Foster reached the first 
hurdle nearly a foot ahead of Henry, but this was 
evened up before the third was passed. They ran 
even, clearing the hurdles with the grace of a deer, 
till about twenty yards from the finish, when Henry 
pulled away from his rival, and finished strong. The 
timers looked at their watches; they rubbed their 
eyes, looked again, and then compared time. Three 
of them registered 1534, and one 15 4-5. Could it 
be true? Walter H. Henry, of the University of 
‘California, had beaten the best time on record, 15 4-5, 
made by Williains, of Yale. The record was made 
under the auspices of the American Athletic Union, 
and there is no reason why Henry should not be 
given full credit in the East for this performance. 

T. V. Bakewell, a new man on the track, sur- 
prised all by lowering the Coast record for the 220- 
yard hurdle by one second, making 26 2 5. 

W. G. Morrow made a remarkable showing with 
his new 16. lb. hammer, constructed under the new 
rules of the A. A. U., which prescribes a hammer 
16 lbs. in weight, and four feet from tip to tip, any 
material being allowed. He threw a hammer with 
a lead head and rattan handle 120 ft. 10% in., but it 
was found to be one half a pound light ; the conse- 
quence was that the record was thrown out, and a 
special trial given him several days later, in which 
he threw the hammer 114 ft. 11 in., the present Coast 
record, breaking his own record of 109 ft. I in. made 
with the old regulation hammer, which up to that 
time was the best on record. 

In the pole vault, the University again broke 
its own Coast record. G. J. Hoffman raised the 
record to 10 ft. 4% in., and the ex-champion, E. C. 
Van Dyck, raised his previous record to Io ft. 134 in. 

There appears to be a dispute about the Coast 
record fora half mile. F. S. Pheby made it in 2:02%, 
and claimed the record after obtaining the signatures 
of two unofficial timers, and one official timer, Peter 
McIntyre, who now claims that he signed carelessly, 
not knowing that the document signed was a formal 
claim to a record, and that he himself did not catch 
Pheby’s time. The claim was filed in the Pacific 
Association, and allowed as a record by that board, 
although Pheby has not been given credit for it in 
the racing programmes this spring. He should be 
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given credit for the record until further action is 
taken by the board, in case the Olympic Club de- 
cides to protest that only two men caught the time, 
and they were not officially appointed. He made the 
time, and it is a pity that technicalities should rob 
him of it. 

Ten records and three championships, including 
two world’s records, out of a possible twenty-four 
events, is a good showing for the University team. 
The students have proved that brain and brawn may 
go hand in hand. 

The Pacific Coast has reason to be proud of its 
athletes ; for added to the above is a new record. 
June 11, Frank Waller of the Acme Club of Oak- 
land broke the World’s bicycle record for 24 hours 
ride, 363 miles, 1590 yards, on the Alameda Club’s 
track. 

Yours respectfully, 
Philip L. Weaver, Jr. 


Brown Feathers. 


You ’LL find them in the harvest rows 
The sea hath heaped on shale and sand, 
’Mid tangle and sea-furbelows, 
The garner of the tide-swept strand. 


The children gather them in play, 
Unheeding treasures far more bright, 

Soft plumes of brown or golden-gray, 
Fair feathers never used for flight. 


Can learned men, whose books declare 
The hydroid higher than the weed, 

Who know all forms of sea-plants rare, 
From root to spores that serve for seed ; 


Can they explain? Can they tell why 
These sea-born waifs such guise assume, 
The garb of winged forms on high, 
A model for each mimic plume ? 


Their wisdom hath no answering word, 
But once upon a lonely shore, 

A whisper faint the poet heard, 
A secret that the breakers bore, 


Of life beneath the restless sea, 
That loved the birds above the blue, 
And looked and longed so earnestly 
That soon to feathery form it grew. 


If fable, it was fair indeed, 

Because it shadowed higher things— 
The story of an ocean weed, 

That saw the birds and longed for wings. 


Seddie E. Anderson, 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Presumption of Sex.! 

Tuts is the collective title given to several rather 
pert essays by a young Bostonian, who constitutes 
himself primarily a critic of the behavior of women. 
It is a rather ungracious position for a man to 
assume, and the plea of his preface that he is urged 
by a sense of public duty is crippled by the fact that 
every piece of good advice he offers is already — 
gently, and with tact,— preached daily to young and 
inexperienced women by their proper advisers, older 
or more polished women, in a thousand schools and 
journals. A man who publishes an essay with the 
heading ‘‘ The Mannerless Sex,” full of such asser- 
tions as that the average woman’s manners in pub- 
lic are ‘‘ disgracefully inconsiderate, superlatively 
selfish, and exasperatingly insolent,” — cannot pos- 
sibly hope to escape the imputation of trying a sen- 
sational trick to catch attention. There used to be 
a device in Congress known as ‘‘ Stirring up the 
Brigadiers,” by which any half-way clever member 
could be sure of getting some reputation in North- 
ern buncombe counties. He would set himself to 
exasperate the members who had been in the Con- 
federacy by references, studiously offensive, to their 
part inthe war. The hot-headed Southerner, inex- 
perienced in sitting still under insult, quivering 
under a sense of the advantage that was being taken 
of his position by a member of the dominant side 
toward the weaker, was invariably baited into in- 
temperate retorts, in which he said much that was 
better unsaid, for his own sake and that of his con- 
stituents. A sensational denunciation of women 
gives a similar advertisement to any writer who needs 
it. Many women, nowadays, are in a position to 
retort through the public press, and inexperienced 
enough to fall into the trap, and give the foe all the ad- 
vertising he couldask. The brigadiers learned in time 
to sit still under the most exasperating remarks ; 
and the baiting soon lost value as a political adver- 
tisement. We note, too, that such veteran knights 
as Mr. Curtis and Colonel Higginson, while they 
never fail to give their keen and courteous retorts to 
onslaughts on women, are very wary. The Cato 
Minor who has recently told us thus and so, “‘ the 
lady who attempts to prove” such and such a 
statement,— some such anonymous phrase is all the 
advertisement that is to be had from them. 

The author of these essays, however, by re-pub- 
lishing them in book form, gives himself the claim 
to serious review, with name and publisher’s name 
in full. It is a pity he wrote the book,—a pity, not 
because sweeping animadversions upon women are 
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any such new thing that one more or less makes 
any material difference,—some of the medizval 
writers could have set the young Bostonian models 
that would make his strictures seem timid, — but be- 
cause there is enough that is true in the essays to 
win the silly and false things an undue attention. 
To give one or two illustrations: Woman is the 
‘** mannerless sex,”” and man is the “‘ vulgar sex ”; 
and this distinction is maintained by setting down 
everything in which women are more apt than men 
to be discourteous (such as an emphasis of social 
station by bearing), as ill manners; everything jp 
which men are more apt to be discourteous (such as 
the whole range of ‘‘ tobacco selfishness ” ) as vulgar- 
ity. In the list of points against women, those 
defects of behavior due to nervousness and inexpe- 
rience in public places, such as stopping the crowd 
with inopportune questions at bank or ticket window, 
figure largely ; but no mention is made of the coun- 
ter annoyances that men cause in places where they 
are the inexperienced ones,— such as waking the 
baby, tramping mud in, and a thousand other things. 
Indeed, the whole topic of private and domestic 
manners is omitted. In like manner, woman is the 
** ruthless sex,” and man the “ brutal sex,” and the 
distinction is maintained by setting down, for in- 
stance, as “‘ruthlessness,” the ignorant ill-use a 
woman unaccustomed to horses will be guilty of in 
driving, but as “‘ brutality,” the cool craft of the 
seducer,— in the face of the writer’s own definition 
that masculine ‘brutality’ is impulsive, and fem- 
inine *‘ cruelty ” deliberate. 

Such distinctions are worthless; and in spite of 
some individual bits of forcible observation, the lack 
of any real discrimination or penetration, the rough 
and unwarrantable assertions, place the essays out- 
side the rank of serious criticism. Such cheap slurs 
as the reference to ‘‘ the unfeeling, spiteful onslaughts 
with which most women diversify their intercourse 
with each other ” (the italics are ours) fix its charac- 
ter sufficiently. 

The differences, resemblances, faults, and virtues, 
of the sexes constitute a topic in which no grown 
person can help being interested, but which one 
winces to see handled by any thoughtless writer who 
may care to take atry at it. The causes of most of 
these traits, in truth, even quite trivial ones, lie 
deep in very serious things; and if they are not 
spoken of with care, moderation, and even a certain 
reverence, there will be no real significance in what 
is said. Take as one of the trivial examples the crit- 
icism that women are exacting shoppers. As long 
as women’s standing with men depends as much as 
it does at present on their dress, they must needs 
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know thoroughly the shops and their resources ; the 
whole power of evolutionary forces holds them to it. 
Between the two fires of man’s surface criticism, on 
the one hand, and his real, tenacious exaction, on the 
other, that a woman shall win him so largely by mak- 
ing the most of her physical attractions, and by con- 
formity to customs of dress, she winces, but her in- 
stinct rarely fails her —she obeys the rea] demand. 
The present reviewer heard a little wife who yielded to 
her husband’s objection to bangs rebuked by a wiser 
woman: — “‘ Don’t you mind what he /¢hinzks he 
likes ; you mind what he really likes. He may growl 
at you for wearing bangs, but he may get over liking 
you if you don’t wear them.” 
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